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Sy The Story of 
Hiawatha 


132 pp. 


Abridged, simplified, and speci- 
ally arranged for young readers. 
It is particularly happy in its 
combination of prose narrative 
and the original poem, The 
graphic, full-page illustrations 
whet the little reader’s appetite 
for the and the story 
lends a.marvellous interest to 
the expressive illustrations that decorate nearly every page. 


Colored illustrations. 


story, 


Boarils, 30 ¢ ‘ents Cloth, 40 Cents 

a > > hh? 

. 
Stories of the Red Children 

Abundant illustrations. 162 pp. Large type. 
Indian legends, vivid with the poetic and romantic life of red men. 

These interesting myths of the wind, lightning, stars, the seasons, and 
the varied phenomena of nature, are woven into stories that harmlessly 
feed the young imagination. The pictures give a helpful and realistic 
touch in their display of Indian life and activities. 
Cloth, 40 Cents 


f>,]] 10° 
23 jull-page. 


Boards, 30 Cents 


7 * ® . re - 

Children of the Wigwam 
Copiously illustrated 

Miss Chase is a favorite of the children, but she has more than ever 
endeared herself to them by grouping White Eagle, Flying Fox, Black 
Duck, Shooting Star, and Trembling Leaf, the new baby, five little 
Indian girls and boys, in a wigwam, and telling all about how they live 
and grow up into Indian ways and customs. 


NOVEMBER READING 


Stories of the United States for Youngest 
Readers 


Fully illustrated. Maps. 


221 pp. 

Written with unusual simplicity, bringing history down to the under. 
standing of very little children, yet graphic and vivid in narrative. It 
begins with the Indian period, traces the Norsemen westward, re- 
lates the story of the Pilgrims, the Dutch, and other stirring: events 
in our history, down to the heroic days of Abraham Lincoln. As to 
the make-up of book, history could not be presented to the young in a 
more attractive and durable form. 


Large type. 


Boards, 30 Cents Cloth, 40 Cents 


Stories of Colonial Children 
223 pp. 


The boys, the girls, even the babies of those early days of our coun- 
try’s history have here their appropriate setting. How they were 
cared for, how they lived in and about their homes, and how they fared 
at play, at feasts, at school, at church, in the wars and Indian troubles, 
is brightly and truthfully: portrayed in this beautiful, unique, and 
highly instructive book. Every story has a child for its hero, 


Cloth, 60 Cents 


Fully and quaintly illustrated. 


Boards, 40 Cents 


Stories of Our Country 


Illustrated. Old print reproductions. 190 pp. 


The Norsemen, Pocahontas, the Pilgrims, the Boston Tea Party and 
the grand patriots of Lexington and Bunker Hill move along the 
graphic pages in story and illustration with a vivid panoramic effect. 
The vocabulary is carefully adapted to third year pupils and the 
author fixes the leading facts by omitting confusing details. 


Cloth, 50 Cents 





Cloth, 40 Cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


18 E, 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


16 Trinity Avenue 
ATLANTA 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 





AUGSBURG DRAWING 


The Up-to-date System of 
DRAWING FOR SCHOOLS 


1 Directness and Simplicity 

2 Usableness by the average teacher and pupil 

3 PRACTICAL, not theoretical, treatment of subject 
AUGSBURG DRAWING is contained in three books— Book I., 


Book II, and Book III.—containing over 2,000 drawings, illus- 

trating every phase of the work. 

Book I. is a Teacher’s Hand Book, showing simple and effective 
methods of teaching drawing in the first, second and third grades. 


Book Il. presents a regular course in Free Hand Drawing for pupils 
of the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades, laying a broad 


30,000 
TEACHERS 


foundation in graphic representation, which enables the pupil to follow 
afterwards any sfecta/ branch of drawing. 

Book III. contains short yet complete courses in brush drawing, 
water-color work, pen drawing, cha'k modeling, drawing the human head 
and figure, designing an | mechanical drawing. 

Practice Tablets. Inthesystem there is also included a series of 
practice tablets for pupils, containing an abundance of blank paper 
for practice purposes, and on each fifth leaf of several tablets is an out- 
line of the work for the following week. 

Folders describing Augsburg System of Drawing in detail, sent 
postpaid on application. 

Practice Tablets, 20 cents each; 
75 cents. 

“The Augsburg Manuals are helpful to every teacher, trained or 
untrained in the work.” 

— Principal State Normal School, St. Cloud, Minn. 


Manuals I., II, and III., each, 





Educational Publishing Company, 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 


Enclosed find $2.25, for which send mea set of THE 


Use the Augsburg 


AUGSBURG DRAWING MANUALS, and please tell me how 


I can fit myself to teach drawing in the grades. 


Drawing Manuals 


If I am not satisfied with the plan and books, I am to 


have the $2.25 refunded, provided I return the books within 


THREE OF THEM 
Cover all Grades 
$2.25 for the Set 
Prepaid 


ten days. 
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The FAMILY HOTEL of QUALITY 








Situated on the “Highlands of 
Fifth Avenue,” with a view of 


Central Park 
and Reservoir. 


A Charming Family Hotel, 
cool, healthful and of splendid 
attractions for a spring or sum- 
mer sojourn in New York. 


Bright and Sunshiny 
Throughout, 


with the ‘‘Carnegie,” 
“Vanderbilt” and ‘‘Sloan” 
group of mansions 


ONE BLOCK AWAY. 











Cars transferrmg to shopping and theatrical districts pass the doors. Principal uptown station of the 
N. Y, Taxicab Co. Our booklet tells all. It is mailed “free” on request. 


Madison Avenue Hotel, New Yor 


APARTMENTS range from 
One Room and Bath to Nine 
Rooms and Three Baths 


Model Cuisine, 


The BEST food, the BEST 
cooking ALWAYS IN 
SEASONABLE VARIETY. 


A fixed rate of $12 
a week per person 
on American Plan. 
Also a la Carte 


Menu. 





J. J. MADDEN, Mgr. 


MADISON AVENUE & 
NINETY-SECOND ST. 
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Drawing with Colored Crayons 
By PROF. D. R. AUGSBURG 
75 Illustrations. Cloth. Mailing price, 30 cents. 


The illustrations are especially designed as examples for 
first efforts in crayon drawing, and can be used in the first, 
second, and third grades of public schools. 

There is a special treatment of rugs, pillows, blankets, 
landscapes, grasses and weeds, flowers, headdress, lanterns, 
butterflies, birds, animals, sunbonnet girls, sunlight, moon- 
light, and shade effects. 





Materials for Drawing 
CRAYONART, 8 colors. Retail, 5 cents a box. By mail, 


3 cents a box extra for postage. $6.00 per gross, freight 
prepaid. $4.80 per gross, freight NOT prepaid. 


CRAYOLA NO. 800. Same price as above. 


CRAYOLA NO. 54, 8 colors. Retail, 10 cents a box. By 
mail, 4 cents a box extra for postage. 


DRAWING PENCILS “Aug. 1” retail, 5 cents; per doz. 60 
cents; $4.80 per gross, freight NOT prepaid. ‘Aug. 2 
per doz. 30 cents; $3.00 per gross, transportation NOT 
prepaid. 


WATER COLOR DRAWING PAPER 


” 


50 sheets in pad, 44 x 6 retail, 5 cents. 
50 “ as “ 6 x 9 “cc 10 “cc 
5° “ ““ “e 9 X I2 “ 20 


DRAWING PAPER 
1 Manila paper of excellent quality, designed for pencil 
and crayon use, is put up in pads of two sizes: 
Pads of too sheets, size 44 x 6 inches. Each, § cents. 
Pads of 50 sheets, size 6 x g inches. Each, § cents. 
2 White Paper, suitable for water color, crayon, or pen- 
cil work, is put up in 
Pads of 50 sheets, size 6 x g inches. 
(Postage, 5 cents.) 
Pads of 50 sheets, size 6 x g inches. 
(Postage, 15 cents.) 
Pads of 50 sheets, size 44 x 6 inches. Each, 5 cents. 
(Postage, 5 cents.) 
These pads cannot be sent prepaid at the prices named. 
Drawing paper prices subject to change without notice. 


Each, 10 cents. 


Each, 20 cents. 


E, S, SMITH, 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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For Primary Pupils 


BAILEY AND GERMANN’S 
NUMBER PRIMER . 


By M. A, BAILEY, A.M., Head of the Department of Math- 
ematics, New York Training School for Teachers, and 


GEORGE B. GERMANN, Pt.D., Principal of Public School 
No. 130, Brooklyn, 





Price, 30 cents 


This book for the first year and a half of school is to be 
placed in the pupils’ hands beginning with the second week. 
It is not a teacher’s book, but teaches directly to the scholar 
the forty-five addition combinations, and their related sub- 
traction combinations. It does this intensively, foreshadowing 
multiplication and division by means of counting exercises. 
The book supplements and aids the teacher’s oral develop- 
ment of the subject, and supplies material hitherto furnished 
only by the teacher. It teaches through visualization, with- 
out the use of troublesome number charts and time-consuming 
blackboard work. Each exercise has a definite aim, clearly 
stated in the title, conducive to ease in teaching and ease in 
learning. Graphic illustrations are employed as stepping- 
stones from the known to the unknown. The vocabulary in- 
cludes 376 words in all, and is so carefully graded that it is 
always within the grasp of the child’s reading powers. 


Send for descriptive circular 


PUBLISHED IN SEPTEMBER, 1909 


LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


By Etta Blaisdell McDonald and Julia Dalrymple 


A New Series of Geographical Readers 
Including 


KATHLEEN IN IRELAND (fourth year) 
MANUEL IN MEXICO (fifth year) 
UME SAN IN JAPAN (sixth year) 
RAPHAEL IN ITALY (seventh year) 


Fully illustrated; picture covers; colored frontispieces. 60 cents per volume 


THE WIDE AWAKE READERS 


By Clara Murray 


THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER - - - 30Cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER - 30 Cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE SECOND READER - 35 Cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READER - 40 Cents 





A carefully graded primary series, exquisitely illustrated with 
colored pictures. It has real child interest and unhackneyed 
material. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 











LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 378 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 























THE 


TYNDALL 


(Patented) 


Something new in drawing 
studies 


A GRADED COURSE IN 
MECHANICAL DRAWING FOR 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


Designed by EDMUND KETCHUM 





These drawings have been planned 
especially for the busy teacher. They 
offer a practical means of presenting 
to the class a series of mechanical 
drawings which develop the idea of 
how Working Drawings are wade, of 
accurate measuring neatness and good 
arrangement. No models or solids 
are needed and the objects are such 
as can be made with few tools. These 
drawings make mechanical drawing 
practical in schools where it has here- 





In this the ideal weaving loom has arrived. It is i dee icin Daan 
practical, durable and economical. The warp-combs— ff “Oe 1" terse, simple English, and are 


LOOM 





A New Bradley Book 


STORIES AND RHYMES 
FOR A GHILD 


By CAROLYN S. BAILEY 


This attractive book has to do with 
the predominant interests of the little 
child—holidays, garden, farm and 
home life, animals and toys, but each 
story was written with the purpose of 
leaving the child further on in his 
ethical development than he was 


before hearing it. ‘The stories are 


the vital part of any loom — are made of thin strips of 
veneer glued firmly together, and saw-cut for the teeth. 
They cannot split or warp, and will not break if dropped 
on the floor or otherwise roughly used. The frame is 
lock-cornered (like a slate) and practically unbreakable. 
Handsomely finished in weathered oak. Comparison 
with other looms will force you to buy the Tyndall. 
Send for descriptive circular. Retail price, 25 cents. 







tofore been prohibitive because of a 
lack of just such explicit lessons as 
are found in this course. 

Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, 
Eight, and Nine. 


Per set, 25 cents 





short enough to be easily read with- 
out adaptation to a child of five or to 
be read by him. The book is illus- 
trated by Christine Wright, and beau- 
tifully bound. 


Price, postpaid, $1.00 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York 


CHICAGO: 


THOMAS CHARLES.COMPANY 
80 Wabash Avenue 


Philadelphia Atlanta 


San Francisco 


KANSAS CITY: 


HOOVER BROS., Agents 
418 E. gth Street 
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The Efficient Life 


E. G. OLMsTEAD, Principal Training School, Springfield, TI. 


E come into this wonderful world because we are 
a necessary part of the whole great scheme. 
Small and insignificant as we may seem to our- 
selves we must not shirk the responsibility that rests 
upon us, for the perfection of the whole depends upon the 
realization of each individual. 

Each leaves his imprint, whether he will or no, either for 
the uplift or the degrading of humanity. The conditions of 
a people are never stationary. Look at the thousands of 
years of the non-progressive peoples of China. 

We must read and think more broadly if we would act in 
accordance with the spirit of the times. 

We, as educators, should be in the front ranks of the on- 
ward march of progress and not willing to be the hangers on 
to the ragged edges of the rear. 

This does not mean a more strenuous life or a more simple 
life, but it does mean a better balance between thinking and 
doing. 

There are days when everything moves along easily and 
we do things. Every stroke counts. We are attuned to 
our environment and life is worth living. 

We are in an aggressive, positive, and confident state of 
mind which makes the problems of life look easy. We go 
out with open arms to meet them. This develops a strong 
personality, because we are sure of “‘making good.” 

Oh! the joy that comes with the sense of power, when we 
are the master! I can see you swelling with pride as such 
experiences come flowing into your minds. 

These are the days when we are living on the higher levels 
of efficiency. 

Then there are days when we work very hard, but do 
nothing. The body and soul are fatigued and out of harmony 
with the great universe. 

Everything looks blue and dreary and work is drudgery. 
We are in a defensive state of mind, looking for trouble, and 
it comes. 

Some people in this condition go around with a chip on 
the shoulder, and of course the suggestion is enough to cause 
some one to try his luck of throwing at the mark and then — 
the fight is on! 

These are the days when our personality is being under- 
mined. There is a chasm between thinking and doing. 
We cannot meet issues and we should not make decisions. 
We are living on the lower levels of efficiency. If our value 
to society depends upon our keeping ourselves persistently 
at our best, then we have no right to slump back to these 
lower levels. 

But if we do, what then? ‘There is but one thing to do — 
meet the issue by stiffening the backbone and to die fight- 
ing. She is wise who gives herself the best possible chance 
for insight, largeness of view, inspiration, and strives to keep 
herself at her very best. 

Not tolerable results but the best results. 


“ Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful world, 
With the wonderful water around you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast, 
World, you are beautifully dressed!” —Sel. 
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Practical Child Study II 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘PRESTON PAPERS”’ 


The Disobedient Child 
“To him who wears the cross,”’ he said, 
“The first great law is — To obey.” 
— Schiller: Fight with the Dragon 

Perhaps there is no greater terror among teachers and 
policemen than the Disobedient Child, the one who has no 
respect for law and authority; and I am convinced, since 
so many other qualities depend upon this one, that if we can 
first secure obedience, we have given the corner stone to 
the child’s character. Without it, we send out those who 
are not only a detriment to themselves and their friends, but 
a menace to society and to the Government. How shall 
we meet and counteract the evil ? 

First, find out the general character of the child, in this 
regard, but without reference to the particular act of which 
you are now taking cognizance: 

Is he usually obedient or otherwise? If “otherwise,” 
what makes him so? Does it come from any lack in you, 
or is he alone responsible ? 

Is there any general reason for his disobedience? Is it 
because he is an independent thinker and has not been 
taught that until he can assume his own care he must account 
to you? Have ou failed in teaching him how much depends 
upon the habit and fact of obedience, not only while he is a 
minor, but later — when he goes out into the world to take 
upon himself life’s larger duties ? 

Is he sick, tired, hungry, or suffering in any way? Has 
he been driven to the act through desperation, or was it done 
impulsively ? 

Does he disobey because he dislikes you, or is it because 
he will not be restrained by any one? 

Is it the result of misplaced leniency (there is altogether 
too much of this, both in family and school life; for the 
world does not show the toleration later which the child has 
met during his home years) or has the child simply slipped 
the leash, as a sort of test ? 

What are his inherent tendencies? His home discipline, 
as a rule? His temptations in this line? What hindering 
causes have been put in his way? What “promoters” of 
the wrong? Of the right? 

As prevention is always worth more than cure, pound for 
pound, I will first suggest the preventives: 

1 Don’t have too many rules, against which he can run 
counter. Pity the child whose every hour is hedged with 
“Thou shalt not” written in capital letters, and followed by 
a threat after every step or attempt at a step. Remember 
how little it takes to stir your own old Adam; and be cautious, 
on the ground that you may be touching a fuse whose blaze 
will flash through all eternity. 

At the same time, neither the pity nor the caution must be 
allowed to interfere with the child’s harmonious development; 
and there can be no proper culture which does not have 
obedience at the base. 

2 Avoid contests. Promote your self-respect by your 
“easy’’ government, rather than by your indulgence. Do 
not bid for war, by the constant supervision and remorseless 
interference with simple pleasures, but when occasion demands 
a struggle, try to settle it by arbitration. Tact will save you 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, when you are brought 
to the war point — if you can fill your guns with tact instead 
of with powder. 

3 Give the Disobedient Child as much to do as is possible 
in lines where his wish will parallel with yours. In all possi- 
ble ways keep disobedience and its temptations in the back- 
ground. 

4 In announcing plans or expressing wishes use “‘ J wish”’ 
rather than “Do thou.’ This is not limited to an ideal per- 
son, for anyone can learn to keep self in the background. 

5 Teach the necessity for obedience all through life; that 
God, Nature, and Government require that untrained or 
immature minds acquire discretion through obedience to 
superiors; and that the entire world rests upon the principle 
of obedience — that health has its laws, and that the dis- 
obedient suffer from breaking them, often making others 
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suffer with them; that when a counv.y is ina state of insurre« 
tion, life is imperilled and no one safe; that it is easier to 
learn to obey in childhood than later in life; but that our 
laws, both state and national, exact obedience of every 
citizen; and that disobedience meets a just reward — in 
most cases. 

Teach the ethical effect, too, on others; and, finally, show 
that it is right to obey, and that obedience should come from 
this principle. (All ethical teaching should be done without 
flourish of flag or blare of brass bands; but it should be done, 
and in a way to attract, rather than to repel — not by “‘ goody 
goody” talks, which are loathsome to healthy children, and 
of little value to anyone.) 

6 Finally, study the particular act to which you are direct 
ing attention; and if any excuse or extenuation for it can 
be found, give the prisoner the benefit of the doubt as to 
intention. Listen to the various phases, and then add the 
touches and side lights which your experience and broader 
vision have given you, and be as lenient as you dare; but 
remember, that it is a mistaken kindness to let defects of char- 
acter grow under your tuition; and if kindness will not 
remedy or uproot the evil, do not hesitate to apply something 
stronger. 

7 Look out, in treating disobedience, that you do not care 
more for your own dignity (or what passes for it) than for 
the child and his good. ‘There is a great deal of the ‘“‘I told 
you not to” in the atmosphere of some homes and schools, 
that will develop all the resistance which has ever been planted 
in the breast of the ordinary child; but with perfect self-con 
trol you need not fear to train anyone in the divine lessons of 
obedience, 


Spelling in Second Grade 
M. L. B. 


HAVE followed this plan quite closely for the last three 
years, and find the results very good. There may be 
some points about it of interest to other teachers. 

The first two months of the year the daily lesson is 
based entirely upon phonics. The a-b ab of our grandparents 
didn’t make a bad foundation on which to build an accurate 
written vocabulary. Six words for a lesson and Friday a re- 
view of the twenty-four. I do not increase the number until 
after Christmas and then only seven or eight words for the 
rest of the year. 

First drill is given on words containing the d-fferent sounds 
of the single vowels, then diphthongs. The children get much 
drill on diacritical marks, every day’s lesson being marked at 
the dictation of the children. This trains the ear so that when 
it comes to dropping the phonics for the regular spelling the 
sounds of the vowels are more accurately remembe ed. 

Then, too, as the first lessons are so easy, almost everyone gets 
a “‘ten” and is quite sure he can do it as the work gets harder. 

From November on, my way is this; one day’s lesson on 
some hard combination in phonics — as to-day when we had 
words where the o-r sounds like er — worse, world, etc. One 
lesson from words misspelled in some language lesson of the 
week, one from new words to be used in the week’s nature 
lesson, and one day left for any miscellaneous work that becomes 
necessary. 

As to study we have a careful preparation in the morning, 
the children taking charge of the class and asking all questions 
about the words, their marking, meaning, etc. We spell the 
words in concert with eyes closed, then write each one four 
times and form them with letters— which last method is very 
helpful. I have known it to help a poor speller more than the 
writing. The last thing at night I dictate them. 

The children have a paper each Monday, use the same paper 
through the four days, getting a colored “ten” for every perfect 
lesson, and a Brownie stamp for a perfect week. They never 
get tired of that way of marking. Friday the week’s work is 


placed on the board, copied into little spelling books which 
the children keep and write sentences for busy work. 
The words misspelled during the week are written ten times. 
Friday afternoon we have a good old-fashioned spelling match 
—and the words are pretty well learned. 

By themselves, yes — but many’s the child who will write, 
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reid correctly and then write “I red a book,” etc. Sometime dur- 
ing the week for dictation I manage to use the words in sen- 
tences, and the sentence writing the children do from their 
litle spelling books helps — I sometimes feel that al] written 
spelling should be dictated in sentences, and the isolated spell- 
ins of words be oral. Some time I mean to try it a year, and 
sec how it works out. 

One word more. One great cause of bad spelling is the 
great amount of written language the children do as the year 
gocs on and the impossibility of entirely guarding against 
words incorrectly written. I never allow the children to do 
any free work, story writing, etc., as seat work while I am 
hearing classes. 

The entire class takes such a lesson and are encouraged to 
ask for the spelling of any words they are not sure of. When 
it is possible, then I make them study the words out by sound, 
otherwise I place them on the board. The first of the year a 
great number are written for them, but now they are learning 
to ask only for new words and hard ones, and are very proud 
when they can say they have a perfect paper without having 
asked for a word. 





Picture Study in the Primary 
Grades 


A. G. L. 


F the child has a mania for the “‘funny paper,” it is first 
because of an inborn love of the picture for the picture’s 
sake. True the picture suggests a story. The child 
wants to know about it. So he reads the senseless 

jumble of words, too often introducing him into a field of 
wit (?) and humor (?) not only detrimental, but deadening 
to any real sense of humor or appreciation of the best in art 
and ethics. 

To teach the child to love the beautiful in art is not a task. 
To start with all children, even the dullest, are keenly inter- 
ested in pictures. It remains for the teacher simply to direct 
this interest toward an appreciation of what is best. 

We are not all blessed with neighboring art-galleries, where 
the original works of the masters may be studied in all their 
fineness of tone and color; but the small, inexpensive copies 
may be used with profit and there are an abundance of them 
of never-failing interest and ethical value to the pupil in the 
primary grade. 

In this class is “Saved” (by Landseer), suggestive of the 
faithfulness and heroism of the dog, containing ample material 
for an imaginary story from the pupil as well as a lesson on the 
fineness of the dog-character. 

Others of equal value and interest to the pupil are Breton’s 
“Song of the Lark,’”’ Rosa Bonheur’s “Horse Fair,” Millet’s 
“Angelus.” These are merely suggestive, but the list is long 
and easily obtainable from any catalogue advertising copies of 
the works of the great artists. 

Apropos of the above, the following sense-training game 
will be found of value. Around the room, in view of all and 
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within reach of the pupil, are placed various copies or prints 
from the work of great artists. 


THE GAME 


Teacher Run to the blackboard. Take from the chalk- 
tray the picture of “The Horse Fair.” Skip to the southeast 
corner of the room. Tell the name of the artist. Mary may 
do it.” 

Mary obeys the directions in the order given, making a com- 
plete sentence, ‘““The Horse Fair’ was painted by Rosa Bon- 
heur.” 

Another pupil is directed to go to the northeast corner in a 
different manner, taking with him the picture of “Sir Gala- 
had” and naming the artist. The directions are, however, 
given to the whole school first before any name is called. This 
may be kept up until the four corners are occupied. The 
teacher may then call upon any one pupil to come to the front 
of the room, to close his eyes, name each child, tell what cor- 
ner each one occupies, what picture he holds and the names 
of the artists. 

This game is a source of never-failing joy to the pupils and a 
means of familiarizing them in a surprisingly short time with 
the works of great artists, accomplishing much beside in the 
training of the eye and memory — both essential to a true 
appreciation of the study of pictures. 


Little Lessons in English II 
Chestnut Tree 
‘What are these upon the ground, 
Dressed in satin jackets, brown, 
White fur collars, slender neck 
Heads with caps that tassels deck, 
Hiding under fallen leaves 
That are scattered by the breeze ? 
These. are chestnuts brown, you see, 
Come to visit you and me. 
They’ve been swinging many days 
Where the birds have sung their lays. 
Prickly houses, closed so tight, 
They were hidden from our sight, 
Till the frost came to their home 
And invited them to come, 
Spend the winter, share the joys 
Of the happy girls and boys.” 


QUESTIONS 
(a) Where are the chestnuts ? 
(b) What time of year is it? 
(c) How are the chestnuts dressed ? 
(d) Where do the chestnuts hide? 
(e) Where were they before they fell to the ground ? 
(f) What hid them from our sight ? 
(g) What did the frost do? 


‘**A thousand little diamonds 

Twinkled on the trees; 

And all the little children said 
A jewel, if you please. 

But while they held their little 

hands 

To catch the diamonds gay, 

A thousand little sunbeams came 
And stole them all away.” 


QUESTIONS 
(a) How many diamonds were there ? 
(b) Where were the diamonds? 
(c) What did the children do? 
(d) What did the sunbeams do? 
(e) What do you think the diamonds 
were ? 
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Experience Corner [| 
With the Current 


T was a warm afternoon in the first week of October. 
Just as the clock struck five, Miss Moran came wearily 
into her room and, not even stopping to remove her 
hat, threw herself into the big armchair that stood, in- 

vitingly empty, beside an open window. At the sound of her 
deep-drawn sigh, her room-mate, a pleasant-faced woman, 
looked up, took in the situation with one keen, comprehen- 
sive glance and laid aside her favorite copy of Emerson. 

“Now, Alice,” she said, briskly crossing the reom with 
the efficient air of an experienced doctor, “take off your hat, 
let down your hair, wash your face in good, cool water and 
then tell me all about it. Blues lose half of their gloomy 
coloring when you give them an airing.” 

“Well then,” said Miss Moran, sitting up suddenly and 
spitefully jerking the hat pins out from among her roses, 
“T ache from head to foot and my soul is worn away to tatters. 
Teaching is awful and if there ever was a round peg that 
got into a square hole I am it!” Just here, she dropped 
her hat disgustedly down upon a chair beside her and then 
broke out again. “At the Normal, they all said that I had 
so much talent for teaching and I am sure I worked hard — 
and then —to think of coming out like this!” 

The older woman with great difficulty suppressed a smile 
over the desolate, weary tone of resignation. Presently she 
said, “Well, what makes teaching so hard? More symp- 
toms and specific ones please.” 

“Oh there are plenty more things to tell,” said the girl in 
the arm chair. “I believe that I could get along all right 
if the children would only stop their ceaseless moving about. 
Actually, they almost make me seasick and at night, when I 
close my eyes, I cannot get away from the picture of Johnnie’s 
swinging feet, the noise of scraping shoes and Mary’s waving 
hand that is forever in the air in spite of everything that | 
can do. I am sure I never saw children like this before.” 

“Didn’t you work with children in your practice teaching 
at Normal School?” asked Miss Roberts. 

“Yes, indeed,” was the answer, “but they were differ- 
ent from these. You should have seen their quiet little rows 
in class and not a single hair out of place. I had the reputa- 
tion for maintaining perfect order,” and just here, the tired 
head raised. itself with a little of its old pride, but soon drooped 
again as its owner said, “I just can’t keep order and people 
are beginning to find it out too.” 

At the last words the listener gave a sudden start and said 
quickly, ‘‘ What do you mean, my dear?” 

“Well, I will make a clean breast of it all. The superintend- 
ent visited my room for an hour to-day and I almost perished 
from fright. You know Miss Ryan who has the grade above 
mine, don’t you? Now, she has perfect order — such quiet- 
ness that you could hear a pin fall at any moment of the day. 
It is just like going to church to come into her room and I 
made up my mind that I would make my order just like hers, 
so I have been holding my children down for two weeks and 
I am al nost dead, and to-day, just think of it, the superintend- 
ent said that the atmosphere of my room seemed strained 
and a lot more beside of things just like that. He might just 
as well have told me in plain words that I had missed my 
vocation. “I must find some other work to do,” and the 
speaker relapsed into a dejected fit of musing. 

“Alice Moran,” said Miss Roberts, suddenly sitting up 
very straight, “years ago I declared that I would not spend 


my out-of-school hours in ‘talking shop,’ but I am going to 
depart from my vows long enough to give you a good peda 
gogical scolding, a scolding that is founded upon psychologi- 
cal principles.” 

“Fire away,” said her hearer in an indifferent tone. 
can’t say anything worse than I have heard already to-day.” 


“You 

“Since you give me leave and license, here goes!” said 
Miss Roberts energetically. “ Just prepare to hear the truth 
and incidentally some stray bits of teaching wisdom, that ex- 
perience has garnered up in my pedagogical store-house.” 
“ Now as to point one,’ she went on as she turned down a 
finger with a smile. “ You are a round peg in a square hole. 
Oh, don’t start, for you think that yourself already and you 
are making yourself into the round peg, so your case is not 
yet hopeless. Please don’t interrupt me, for I am now well 
launched out upon the lecture platform. You are trying 
to make yourself into a round, uninteresting, musty school- 
room peg just as fast as ever you can.” 

“T don’t understand you,” said Miss Moran somewhat 
breathlessly, but with all weariness forgotten in her suspense. 

“Wait a moment and you shall,” was the answer. “ Now, 
listen. You came here to teach this school just one month 
ago, with roses in your cheeks and bright, pleasant eyes that 
looked out upon the world as if it were an agreeable sort of 
place, to say the least. Now you say you ache from head to 
foot. Such an expression for a girl with the ink hardly dry 
upon her diploma and yet, my dear, it is true and you have 
caused it yourself.” 

“T don’t know what I have done except to work hard,” 
said Miss Moran feebly. 

“Tt won’t take long to tell you,” went on the speaker 
warmly. “Here is your record. Perhaps that will enlighten 
you a little. You leave here at a quarter of eight almost 
every morning, and the time you come in at night is usually 
somewhere between five-thirty and six o’clock. You eat your 
lunch in your room, and just as rapidly as ever you can, so 
that you can work during the noon hour. As soon as dinner 
is Over, you get out your work again and keep at it until ten 
or eleven o’clock. In short, you are taking off the corners as 
fast as you can.” 

“What do you mean by corners?” was the question that 
greeted the speaker as she paused to take a breath. 

“Health, for one thing,” was the retort. “You were not 
exactly a Samson to begin with and this life of unrelenting 
grind is beginning to have its effect. Corner number two is 
your individuality. That is coming off in pieces and large 
ones at that. When you first came, I heard you playing some 
very difficult and beautiful selections on the piano downstairs 
and Mrs. Black rejoiced so much in the thought that now 
she would have some music in the house, but I haven’t heard 
you play since that first week. You have some pretty and 
dainty dresses in your trunk and you brought some beautiful 
editions of the poets with you, but I have never seen you make 
use of either. That is what you are doing to your social 
and individual self. So much for that side of your mischief, 
and now we will get to the teaching. 

“My dear, my dear,” said Miss Roberts sitting down in 
front of the arm-chair and looking with earnest, affectionate 
eyes at the object of her remarks, “aren’t you old enough yet 
to know that none of ‘us are alike any more than every leaf 
on a tree is the exact counterpart of every other one? You 
admire Miss Ryan’s methods of discipline and resolve to emu- 
late them. Now Miss Ryan has a quiet, stern, severe sort cf 
a personality which fits naturally into such an atmosphere 
as she creates. You and Miss Ryan are different types, there- 
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fore you, in order to attain her particular kind of order, must 
row up-stream against the current and, as you say, ‘hold the 
poor children down.’” 

“But,” interrupted her listener, “if you don’t hold them 
down, where would your good order go to?” 

“Not so fast,” wenton the speaker. ‘“ Have patience and we 
shall come to that presently. Now if you have a talent for 
teaching, and Normal School supervisors are generally wise, 
experienced people who know whereof they speak, you have 
your own natural capacity for ordering your school-rcom 
affairs. Govern in the way that comes naturally to you and you 
will have the current with you. If I were asked to diagnose 
your case as a physician of pedagogy, I should undoubtedly 
say that you were born to rule by persuasion rather than force, 
so take my advice, smile a little and govern your kingdom in 
your own way. Be yourself, and the next time that the su- 
perintendent pays you a visit, act naturally and don’t work 
away with an awful sense of the dreadful difference between 
your order and that of your next door neighbor. You were 
not made to teach by ‘holding children down.’ ” 

At this point, Miss Moran who had been sitting in wide- 
eyed silence, recovered from her stupefaction long enough 
to ask, “Don’t all children have to be held down in the 
school-room ?” 

“Held down? No!” answered Miss Roberts in such a 
decided tone that her listener fairly jumped. “No mother 
sends her child to school to be held down, as the teachers are 
fond of phrasing it. Just imagine yourself, if you were the 
mother of a dear little curly-headed piece of humanity, send- 
ing your child willingly to the care of a teacher whose ideas 
of her duties found their climax in the ‘hold-down’ theory. 
Again, imagine the state of the poor little victims who are en- 
during this course of holding down at the hands of some 
earnest teacher, who, in nine cases out of ten, goes against 
her own nature and only rules by force from a mistaken sense 
of duty. Thirty-five little children of six years of age, sup- 
pressed by frowns and punishment for five hours every day! 
What a crime against Nature!” and the speaker stopped and 
stirred impatiently at the pictures her imagination conjured 
up before her mental vision.” 

“Please don’t stop now,” begged the awe-struck girl who 
was listening with breathless attention. “Do go on and ex- 
plain your idea of keeping order.” 

“This lecture is longer than I had intended to have it, 
but if it gives your pedagogical soul a good jolt, I will keep 
talking as long as you are willing to listen and shall feel well 
repaid for all of my humble efforts. Now, my dear,” she 
went on, “the secrets of a good orderly school-room are neither 
many nor difficult. In fact, there are really only two things 
to be looked after. The first of these is — not force and not 
the forbidding personality of a severe school-ma’am, but — 
comfort. ‘That’s true, every word of it,” she reiterated im- 
pressively as her audience looked at her in incredulous amaze- 
ment. Go back into your own experiences, especially those 
of your childhood years and you will soon recall many in- 
stances of ill-temper and fretfulness caused entirely by the 
discomfort of your surroundings. Even now, you know that 
an overheated room, oppressive air, a crowded street car or 
tight shoes make you put up a very vigorous fight for the 
possession and retention of your self-control and good nature. 
What if you were a five-year-old with no disciplined self-con- 
trol and you had to sit, hour after hour, with two aching little 
legs dangling from a stiff, straight seat, and breathe air that 
is hot and impure? Add to these drawbacks the glare of 
sunshine resulting from several poorly regulated window 
shades and the crying-out restlessness of a little body that is 
fairly teeming with pent-up energy, and you have a true 
statement of the primary child’s side of the case. A sad 


‘situation and yet how easily and quickly remedied. Any 


janitor is willing to provide simply-made blocks or fcot- 
stools; a little study of the principles of lighting will do away 
with the eye discomfort and a systematic plan of ventilation 
carried out as unvaryingly as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, will work wonders with the school-room air and, 
as a result, there will be brighter eyes and keener minds 
among the children.” 

“ And the last evil?” asked Miss Moran. 

“Go straight to your Psychology and it will tell you over 
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and over, in countless ways and words, that when pent-up 
energy reaches a certain degree of force, there is bound to be 
a nervous explosion. The inference is eacily drawn. A wise 
teacher will take care to provide a means of outlet for this 
nervous force, so that it will not overflow in fits of restlessness, 
irritability, and naughtiness. 

“What means should I provide?” she went on, in answer 
to the unspoken question in the eyes before her, “why, my 
dear, their number is legion! There are many simple devices 
fr relieving restlessness and the best part of it all is the fact 
that many of them take but a few minutes. For instance, 
when the kindergartner’s keen eye and ear note the restless 
hands and feet, and the lack of attention that always be- 
speaks bodily fatigue, she often has the children bow their 
heads upon the table, close their eyes and listen to the sooth- 
ing strains of a crooning lullaby that is sung by the teacher 
or played upon the piano. In the primary room, the chil- 
dren can swing vigorously between the seats, hop or “ fly” 
about the room, run and jump over a ruler or other hurdle and 
do a multitude of other things that the teacher can easily de- 
vise. A good song, heartily sung, will clear the atmosphere 
like magic. Whatever you do, have it done with all your 
might. ‘The brisker the better,’ is a good motto for an occa 
sion of this kind. Skipping is a splendid means of recreation 
and i; always enjoyable. The pleasant thing about it all is 
the psychological fact that comfortable children are generally 
good-natured and interested.” 

“That beats any lecture I ever heard at the Normal School!” 
cried Miss Moran as she applauded enthusiastically with all 
remembrance of her troubles long since vanished. “ Hurry 
up and say some more!” 

“T am coming to the end of my speech,” said Miss Roberts, 
noting with great delight the animation of the face before her. 
* All I need to do is to repeat the motto, with which I started 
my discourse. ‘Row with the current and not against it,’ or, 
in other words, let your work take the trend that is best 
adapted to the natural characteristics of the child. Now, 
every pedagogical sage will tell you that a busy child is a 
good one. Our grandmothers dinned the reverse of this 
statement into the ears of their little tots when they said, 
Satan finds some mischief still, and all the rest of such 
sayings. Any teacher who makes out her program of seat- 
work with an eye firmly fixed upon the natural traits and 
interests of six-year-old children, will have little trouble in 
holding down her pupils, especially if she is careful to 
add the ever potent spice of variety to her daily routine of 
work — but, dear me” she broke off, suddenly springing up 
as the clock struck half-past, ‘‘hurry up and dress for dinner 
in one of those pretty gowns, for you and I are going to forget 
our vocations and go to the concert — and to-morrow to- 
morrow” she repeated shaking an impressive forefinger, “you 
are going to begin a new program. First, you will sleep 
a great deal for a week and at the end of that time you will 
find that teaching is not so dreadful after all.” 


Rainbow Song 
ELIZABETH ELLIS SCANTLEBURY 


At “ Hide-and-Seek”’ the big round Sun 
And the little Rain-children play 
Whenever he peeps from behind a cloud 
They up and scamper away. 
The babies, they fall and they lag behind, 
But the kind Sun says, ‘‘ Don’t you cry! 
My Sunbeams and you shall a rainbow make 
If you'll sit right there in the sky. 


Chorus 
“Of red and orange, yellow and green, 
And a stripe of lovely blue; 
And violet, pretty as flowers in spring — 
Be good, little ones, won’t you ?” 


Repeat chorus 
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The English Class in October 


NELLIE BARTLETT MEAD 


OULD you like to know something of the English 

W work a third grade took up last year in the school 

month of October? It proved so interesting and 

instructive to us that I should like to pass it on to 

you for inspection. Our English work is generally taken up 

“‘according to season,” that seeming best suited to the minds 
of children ranging from seven to eight years. 

In September we talked “‘voluminously” of the trips taken 
during the summer, places visited, beautiful scenery or build- 
ings seen, excursions, picnics, all things observed by the chil- 
dren during vacation or in the early part of the month. This 
naturally tends to descriptions and narrations concerning out- 
door things. The teacher will find the mind of the average 
child teaming with information of this sort. The child knows 
the exact location of the crow’s nest in the pine tree. He 
can tell you exactly where that pine tree is and how it looks. 
He can give a nice description of a pine tree. He can tell 
you of a spring in the field at the foot of a slope. He can 
describe that little spring till all can see it-with the closed 
eye. He canevenmakea little picture of it, if he is half a boy, 
so that every child present longs to find it and drink there 
himself. 

Quite opportunely, it seemed to me, in the third week of 
September, a child from an adjacent rural district began to 
talk of the nut trees on his father’s farm. ‘‘We’ve got seven 
chestnut trees,” she said, one noon between bells, ‘‘and I know 
where there are walnuts and butternuts in the edge of the 
woods near by.” ; 

Instantly there were showers of questions: “‘May we come 
up and pick some nuts? Will your father let us have some? 
Will there be any ripe to pick by Saturday ?” 

The result of the questioning was an invitation to about 
a dozen pupils and their teacher to visit the farm the follow- 
ing Saturday. If you have an ounce of imagination in your 
make-up, you can judge what ingenuity the teacher dis- 
played, in procuring that invitation. It was a combination 
of ne ve and tact, too, I hope. The result of the Saturday’s 
experiences formed the basis of our English work for the 
month of October. 

The work was divided into four parts: 

First — Our Trip. 

Second — Nuts. 

Third — Nut Trees. 

Fourth — Legends or Stories suggested by Class Work. 


This material was arranged for each week of the school 
wonth. 


In the narration of the trip, there was much diversity of 
information, yet care was taken that the three fundamentals 
of a narration should be given in each story, namely: the 
time, the place, and the leading characters. 

Oh, the exactness of the time! One said, “One Saturday 
morning, at halfpast seven, my mother called me and told 
me if I was going in the country to gather nuts, I must get up 
and have my breakfast.” 

There couldn’t be any mistake in the place. “We met 
at the Talcott Street Bridge and we walked straight west for 
a mile right up a hill, till we came to the Davis farm.” 

And you may be sure that the leading characters received 
their just share of publicity in all the narrations. The un- 
lucky Teddy who pounded his finger instead of a chestnut 
burr — Jack Frost hadn’t opened them all; the venturesome 
John who thought he was endowed with the propensities of 
a squirrel, but decided otherwise after a hard tumble; the 
vicious Ned who ran to everybody’s little ‘‘corner” under the 
trees and picked up the best nuts everywhere; these and 
many other pranks crowned with distinction the heroes of 
the day. You could not help but have forgiven them the 
fact that they ran into detail concerning the contents of the 
lunch box. Many an experienced author has been guilty of 
this misdemeanor. And aside, let me say, never shall I forget 
that lunch eaten under the shade of the chestnut trees on the 
hill-top. The glorious autumnal sun shone genially down 
on the neighboring slopes and on the sleepy little village 
nestled in the valley below. I fear the dignity of the teacher 
dropped from me for I found myself exchanging an orange 
for a sandwich with as much glee and willingness as Mary, 
beside me, who took a bite of Ann’s cake to taste its flavor. 
I should have been glad of a bite of the cake, too. 

The summing up at the end of the narration was sad. The 
little half holiday ended so soon. ‘‘We heard the whistle 
of the wagon shop. We knew it was five o’clock, and. we had 
to go home.” But was not there material enough to fill three 
class periods the next week ? 

In the second week, nuts of all kinds were secured, together 
with their coverings or husks. The following questions were 
answered by the pupils: 


From what source were nuts procured ? 
What color in summer? 

What color in autumn? 

How protected by change of color? 
Give shape, color of husk of nut. 

Give color of shell. 

Give number of sections in husk. 

Give thickness of husk. 

Give date when nut is ripe. 
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Give color of meat — oil (uses of each). 
Give number of valves in nut. 

How do we open a chestnut ? 

How do we open a hickory nut? 

What opens chestnut burrs? hickory shuck ? 
What little animals subsist on nuts ? 

How are seeds of nuts scattered ? 


Short oral and written descriptions of the nuts were given, 
namely: chestnuts, hickory nuts, walnuts, and butter nuts. 
Care was taken that the pupil describe the nut first, then the 
husk or covering in relation to the nut and then the inside 
meat. Thus a central idea was maintained. 

Striking similarities were discovered. “A chestnut is 
brown and heart shaped. It has a little white fuzz at the 
little end. The burr that is around it is rough like a Turkey 
towel on the outside and pricks your fingers when you touch 
it. It is soft like velvet on the inside. The nut is full of 
yellow meat.” 
~ Another said, “A chestnut burr is like a porcupine’s back.” 

“A walnut shuck is pebbly like an orange.” 

“A hickory nut shuck is shiny like a grape-fruit.” 

“A walnut is so hard you have to crack it with an iron 
while you open a chestnut with your teeth.” 

It is especially hard to secure a good description of an ob 
ject from a child unless care is taken to group facts in relation 
to the central point or object. Otherwise, we get a few 
scattered sentences of no value to the child. 

In the third week, the following work on the nut trees 
was taken up: 

BUTTERNUT 

Native of America. 


Tree — large, spreading, height 50 to 8o feet. 
Bark smooth, gray. Use — for dyeing. 
Root used for medicine. 

W ood valuable for cabinet work. 

Sap — used for sugar. 


Foliage — dense. 
HicKORY 


Native of America. 


Tree — height 60 to 8o feet. 

Bark — close, shaggy, used as dye. 

Husk of nut — used as dye. 

Wood — valuable for great strength and lightness and 


elasticity used for axes, tool handles and work, 


much used by Indians for clubs. 


wagon 


WALNUTS 


Found through northern hemisphere in temperate zones. 
Height of tree — 50 to 70 feet, graceful round tops. 


Bark — rough. 
Wood — valuable for cabinet work, inside finishings. 


English Walnut — most valuable nut in the world. 


CHESTNUT 
Found through northern hemisphere. 
Tree — tall, spreading, blossoms profusely in early July. 
Height of tree — 80 to too feet. 


Girth 10 to 12 feet. 

Wood valuable for cabinet work. 

Bark — used for tanning. 

Nut — used for flour in some countries. 

Leaves — weather barometers. Divisions of leaf droop- 


ing at approach of rain, erect in fair weather. 
In the fourth week, the following stories were reproduced: 


8 
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THe Nut GATHERER FAMILY 

Mr. and Mrs. Nut Gatherer lived with their three small 
Nut Gatherers, in the side of a decayed stump in the edge cf 
the forest. It was not a ver safe place for squirrel habita 
tions because it was quite near a house 
boys lived. Not that these boys were especially bad or vicious 
but they possessed one article which is dangerous to the life 
of every living wild animal, that is a gun 

Their uncle had given them this gun for the express pur 
pose of shooting the glad, free animals in the woods near them. 

“They should learn to be good marksmen when they are 
young,” he said. 

The Family of Nut Gatherers in the stump were in happy 
ignorance of the bright eyes sure to find They had 
chosen this place for their home because it was near a grove 
of chestnut trees. Each morning in the early autumn, 
they could be seen frisking about under the trees, gathering 
nuts for winter use to be stored in the bottom of the old 
stump. The litthke Nut Gatherers wer industrious as their 

through, filling their 


parents and chattered the sunny day 
pouches with ripe nuts. So industrious were they that long 
before the first snow their caverns in the earth at the roots 
of the stump, were filled to over floy ing and they contented 
themselves with gathering enough for their daily need 

One morning when they peeped forth, a whit 
before them. <A light snow flurry had fallen in the 
covering the fields and bushe 

“T'll race with you to the big chestnut tree and back,” 
said Mrs. Nut Gatherer to her mate. 

He agreed and they were off in an instant. The little Nut 
Gatherers jumped about the door of their den with surpris 
ing agility, marveling at the change about them. It was their 
first winter and they had never seen the snow. Suddenl 
they heard a loud noise in the woods behind them. Full of 
fright they scampered heard feet 
and VOIces. 


where three small 


them 


world lay 
night, 


with a thin crust 


into hiding. Soon they 


dinner,” said one 
in his hand for 


“These will make a fine pie for Sunday 
holding up the still warm Nut Gatherer 
another look. 

“Won’t uncle be glad when he sees them?” said th 
other. , 

The two boys had started out in the early morning in search 
of rabbits and had bagged the old Nut 
Little did they know of the sorrow the 


Gatherers insteac 


uld bring to the 


little ones in the old stump. They sorely missed their parents 
and for days expected their return Perhaps the thor ght 
they had frisked far away in search of nuts; perhaps the 
imagined them still running races forgetful of their offspring 
Be tha as it may, it was long before the ased to watch 
for them or miss them. 

When winter really came and covered the forest with a 


thick blanket of snow, they were glad of their winter suppl) 
of nuts stored so carefully away and spent many happy 
hours devouring them. 
THI 

Many years ago, there lived on the edge of a dense forest 
a good man named Lobo with his wife Isi. They spent 
their time in carefully training their two children and in 
performing deeds of kindness to every living thing about 
them. The broken bird’s wing and the bruised beast’s foot 
were alike cared for by them. Especially were they solicit- 
ous toward creatures who had been wrongfully treated by the 
great, unseen demons of the lower regions 

One day, when they were ministering to the needs of those 
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wickedly oppressed, they were suddenly taken away from 
the sight of earthly beings. ‘Their two children ran through 
the forest many days in search of them, but no trace of their 
whereabouts could be found. 

At last, the little ones wandered far from their home, night 
came on, hunger overcame them and they sank down ex- 
hausted. 

Now, Jupiter, the great cod of all the universe, looked 
down on the two little waifs with a pitying eye. He re- 
membered the good deeds of their parents. He caused the 
tall nut trees about them to shake and thus drop the fruit 
from their topmost branches. 

In the morning when they awoke, they ate the scattered 
nuts about them and thus their lives were spared. Each day 
of their wanderings the great god, Jupiter, caused the nuts 
to fall about them and so they were refreshed and their lives 
were saved. 


References 
Legend of the Horse Chestnut — Blodgett Second Reader. 
The Squirrels that Lived in a House — Cyr Third Reader. 
The Squirrel and her Littlke Ones — Morse Third Reader. 
What are They ? — Progressive Third Reader. 








Morning Talk Program 
October 


HARMONIA TATE 
Mondays 
1 Fall Flower Day. 
2 Death of Flowers. 
3. Migration of Birds. 
4 Disappearance of Insects. Caterpillars. 


Tuesdays 
1 The Little Red Hen (Dramatize.) 
2 Picture — “The Gleaners” — (Millet.) 
3 Autumn Scenes. Any pictures, and a few from homes. 


Wednesdays 

Helen Hunt Jackson. 
Eugene Field. 

Field’s Little Boy Blue and Dutch Lullaby. 
Prism — Primary Colors. 


Quotation from her *‘‘ October.” 
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Thursdays 


How the Leaves Came Down. 


Lol 


By Susan Coolidge. 


2 Edible Leaves. 

3 Leaves that Give Shade. 

4 School-yard Leaves. 
Fridays 


1 Squirrels. 
2 ‘The Fox and the Grapes”’ (Fable). 
3 Hallowe’en 
In America. 
In Scotland (Burns). 
4 October Walk. Gather Leaves. 


Motto 
I-mblem 


““Do it Yourse'}.”’ 
Soft Maple Leaf. 


This program is to follow de- 
votional exercises and is equally 
applicable to rural as well as 
city schools. “Justa little each 
day” — that is all. It is bet- 
ter to have a review after noon 
intermission; so “Morning 
Talk” could have a_ place 
“two times” on your daily 


program. 

Small pictures of ‘The 
Gleaners” may be secured 
from the Perry Pictures 
Company, Malden, Mass. 


Paste a picture on a post-card 
for the older pupils and use in 
booklets for the smaller chil- 
dren. 

Have a muslin _ bulletin 
loard for the Morning Talk 
Work. If you are crowded 
for wall space, tack muslin on ose ; 
inside door. Secure pictures © © > | 
—glean, borrow, or buy! ~ 7 38) ¥ 
The growth of the bulletin ~~#yfleu 4, G: 
board is a matter of incon- 
ceivable interest. 

These emblems make useful booklet designs. 

After the October Walk secure the boys’ old straw hats, 
hang in the corners, basket fashion, by wide strings and pi 
leaves thereon. You will at least have four bits of brightness 
aside from the expectant, beautiful faces, 




















- hats, 
nd pin 
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Greeting to October Autumn 
MAupDE M. GRANT The trees are now all yellow and red, 
Bright October, golden, sunny, And the nuts fall down to the ground 
Golden gem of all the year, The children go shuffling through the leaves— 
Scattering rays of brightest glory They like the rustling sound. 
From the trees and bushes near. 
Skies so blue above us bending, And since the school year still is young, 
Purple haze upon the air, The books are clean and new, 
Greetings, greetings, bright October, And boys and girls must study hard, 
Sunny, golden, glad and fair. For holidays are few. 


For the October Blackboard 
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For the Doll’s House 


GRACE M. PooRBAUGH 
Corn-stalk Furniture 
ORN-STALKS should be gathered in the fall. Boys 
in the seventh or eighth grades will be glad to gather 
these for the teacher. 
Pieces the size of No. 4 reed, or even smaller, may 
be found near the top of the stalk. 

This makes excellent material for furniture since pins can 

be used in it without difficulty and it can be cut easily. 
CORN-STALK CHAIR 

2 pieces 44” long: 13 
2 pieces 4” long. 

14” from the bottom of one of the 44” pieces, stick the first 
pin; #” from the bottom, stick another pin. Fig. I. 

Put on two pieces 14” long. Fig. I]. Make another piece 
like Fig. III. Fasten the two sides together as shown by 
Fig. IV. 

4” from the top of each back piece, stick a pin. 


pieces 14” long; 3 pieces }” long; 
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1” farther down on each, stick another pin. fasten in two 
of the 14” pieces. Fig. V. 

In the upper cross piece stick three pins 2?” apart. 

Fasten in the three pieces }” long. The pins will be long 
enough to go through these pieces and stick into the lower 
Fig. VI. 
lor back and seat, cut two 14” squares of straw-board. 
Wind these smoothly with natural raffia. Pin in place. 


cross piece. 


RocKING CHAIR 

The rocking chair is made by putting rockers and arms 
on the straight chair. 
of No. 3 reed. 

Put a pin 1)” from one end and 3?” from the other. 

Pin to the bottom of the legs of the chair, so that }?” extends 
in front and 1}” back. 

For arms, use two pieces 14” long and two 4” long. 

4” from the end of the piece 14” long, stick a pin. 

Push it through and fasten the piece 4” long on this. 

Hold in place and pin at back. 

The pin that goes through the short piece will be long 
enough to go through the side of the chair, thus fastening it. 


For rockers, cut two pieces 34” long 


5 


SETTEE 
1” 


4” long; 6 pieces 14 


7 pieces 44 
2 pieces 4” long. 

Take two pieces 44” long for the back. 

1}” from the bottom of these, put in a pin. 

$” from the bottom, put in another pin. Fig. I. 

Fasten on two pieces 14” long. Fig. Il. Put on front legs, 
using pieces 14” long. Fig. III. Fasten the two sides to- 
gether by using the pieces 44” long. Tig. IV. 

4” from the top of each back piece put a pin, 1” farther 
down put another. 

Fasten in back pieces 44” long. Put nine pins #” apart in 
the top cross piece. Fasten the nine pieces #” long o0.. these 

Push each pin through the piece and into the cross piece 
below. 

Fasten on the arms the same as on the straight chair. 

Out of straw-board, cut two oblongs 14” x 43” for back and 
seat. Wind these smoothly with natural raffia. Pin in place. 


long; g pieces 2” long; 
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TABLI 
2}” long; 8 pieces 3” long; 

14” square of straw-board. 

}” from cach corner of the square make a dot. 

Stick a pin through each dot. Fig. I. 

To the four pins which were put in the square, fasten the 
four pieces 23?” long. 


} pieces 20 pieces i” long; 
, 


Measuring 1}” down from the top of each piece, put a 
pin. 

i” farther down put another pin. Fasten 
gether by pinning in the eight pieces 3” long, 
on each side. Fig. II shows one side. 
ipart in the upper cross piece on each side. 
the five pieces 3?” long. 


the legs to- 
putting two 
Put five pins 4” 
Fasten to them 
The pins will be long enough to fas 
ten these to the lower cross piece. Out of dark green con- 
struction or cover paper, cut a 4}” square. 
Paste this on the top of the table. 


BED 

18 pieces 1” long; 2 pieces 5” long; 2 pieces 33” long; 
6 pieces 54” long; 2 pieces 8” long; 2 pieces 7” long of No 4 
reed (curved). 

Take the two pieces 5” long 

14” from the bottom of each, 
34” from the bottom of each, stick a pin. 
4%” from the bottom of each stick a pin. 

Fasten the back together using three of the pieces 54” 
long. Fig. I. 
In the upper cross piece stick nine pins each 4” apart. 
On these put nine pieces 1” long. Pin to the next lower 
Fig. I. Stick a pin §” from each end of one 
of the pieces of reed. Pin as shown in Fig. ITI. 

lor the foot of the bed, use the two pieces 34” long. 

1}” from the bottom of each stick a pin. 

2” from the bottom of each stick another pin. 

3” from the bottom of each stick another pin. 

Put the foot together the same as the head. 

Fasten the head and foot together by using the two pieces 
8” long. 

Out of straw-board cut an oblong 54” x 8”. 

Pin this in for the bottom of the bed. 


for the back posis, 
H stick a pin. 
ly 

1 


cross pie a 








Drawing for the Primary 


Teacher II 


C. EDWARD NEWELL, Director of Drawing, Springfield, Mass. 
HE large illustrations this month give us more sug- 
gestive material for use in illustrating some of the 
stories, poems, and legends that have been read or are 
to be read, told, learned or dramatized this month. 
The drawings of the two old women and the younger 
woman (Red Riding Hood’s Mother) are not to be used 
as patterns for the children to trace. These figures are in- 
tended for the teacher to trace and use as figures on the sand 
iable. If teachers desire to do so they may trace, transfer, 
and cut duplicate figures-like these given in the illustrations. 
Paste these figures against the blackboard or a dark mount 
and let the children look at these when making free cuttings. 
If you have difficulty in making these figures stand in the sand 
garden, paste a thin splint or strip of wood against the back 
side, letting it project at the foot so it can be thrust into the 
sand. 


The hen, rooster, and dogs may be used as patterns. The 
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chickens needed to complete the illustration for some of the 


suggested stories are so simple they should be drawn inde 
pendently, body first, head, then the legs, feet and bill. By 
changing the slant of the body and plac ing of the head, almost 
any desired attitude can be expressed. 

As constructive work we have this month the table on 
which ‘Golden Hair” found the three bowls of porridge and 
a house with eaves. The table and house are each made from 
a sheet of 9” x 12” drawing paper. A large table and house 
or barn may be made by using a sheet of 18” x 24” paper and 
doubling all measurements. Pupils who can measure half 
inches. will be able to draw their own patterns for the house 
and table. Small groups of pupils working around a table 
with the teacher can often accomplish things that individual 
pupils or the class as a whole cannot do at their own desks. 





Measurements for the table; 9” x 12” paper: 
12” edge a! 7 1” 6”. L”. af! 
0” edge = 2”. 4” ‘Z og +”, a! 


Measurements for the house; 9” x 12” paper: 


Xx 
td 1” 1/7 
9 Bo D9 


“ i” ” in wae 1” 1” 
12” edge | te ee et te fe 25 
” . > ” 1” 1” ” 1” 17 1” 
y” edge le Ae ek OR AB af 


In all cases, cut on the heavy lines and fold on all other 
lines, except the parts of those lines that come between the 
two X’s. Paste the half inch surfaces together and when these 
are dry paste the other parts. Be sure to construct and paste 
the table or the house before attempting to teach either one 
to a class or group of pupils. The house may be colored with 
crayons to suggest a thatched roof and stone construction with 
leaded windows. The house may suggest thatch or straw, the 
material ‘“‘ Whitie’’ used in building his house. 
a stick house such as “Blackie” 
bricks, to be “‘Speckle’s” house. 

Do not forget the charge in last month’s article. If you 
end your work with a pattern you harm your work. Be sure 
that all pattern work is followed with good, independent 
cutting and drawing. 

Copies of the pictures may 
studying the following stories: 

“The Littlke Red Hen.” 

‘‘How the Bean Got Its Black Mark.” 

“The Old Woman and Her Pig.” 

Cut-Cut and Peep-Peep.” 

“Chicken Little” or “ Licken.” 

“The House that Jack Built.” 

“The Mouse, the Cat, and the Rooster.” 

“The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe.” 

“Red Riding Hood.” 


It may suggest 
built, or it may suggest 


be used in illustrating and 


A Hallowe’en Lantern 
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Weaving 











STITCHES 


ITH a few simple stitches many pretty things can 

WV be made from raphia, both in the natural color 

alone or combined with a few strands of the same 
material dyed. 

The button-hole stitch is one of the most useful. 

You can use a brass curtain ring or a loop of raphia as the 
foundation. 

Pass a loop of the working strand through the ring, and 
draw both ends through it, pull down firmly, then repeat, 
passing the single end of raphia through the loop. 

To tie the overhand knot, pass both ends through the loop 
and tie, and arrange just where the knot is to be before draw- 
ing tight. 

To make the ornamental bars, button-hole four strands 
of raphia into a brass ring or a raphia loop. 

Have two plain colored ones in the center, and a colored 
strand on each side. 


oe 
a) 
IA 
4 





Hold the right hand natural colored strand in the left hand, 
and with the right hand make six or seven button-hole stitches 
round it, with the colored strand. 

Then hold the left hand natural colored strand with the 
right hand and button-hole around it with the left hand. 

This is a splendid exercise to teach the use of both hands. 

When the same number of stitches are placed on each 
strand, knot all four together with an overhand knot. 

To make the second bar, hold the plain colored strands 
with the left hand, and make a button-hole stitch with the 
right, then hold the plain colored ones with the right hand, 
and button-hole with the left, and repeat. 

For the weaving exercise button-hole five strands of plain 
colored, and one dyed strand of raphia, into a brass ring. 

Pass the colored strand, under one, over one, and repeat. 

A pattern can be made by using a narrow weaver in places, 
and then again returning to the original width. 


A BuTTON—HOLE CHAIN 


To make the chain, make a loop of raphia, and cover it 
with button-hole stitches. When this one is finished, pass 
a piece of raphia through the ring, and tie, making a second 
ring, passing through the first. Cover this with button-hole 
‘titches, and repeat until the desired length is obtained. 

“his is a fine chance to teach the button-hole stitch well. 


Practical Work in Raphia 


| Sap, a™ N. M. PAIRPOINT 
a ryesD 


hole bar. 


groove is cut in the pencil, it will hold firmly. 


stitch, and the overhand knot. Use a brass ring 
ior the bottom of the bag, and button-hole as many 
strands of raphia on to it as possible, having the 
ends of each piece the same length. 


tance from the ring all round. 
knots, and small meshes, all of the same size. 
small ones in the center of the bag. Another row 


of large ones above, and finish with small ones at 
the top. 










Scissors GUARD 








The scissors guard is made from the 
first button-hole bar, using a brass ring 
to start with. 

When it is as long as it is wished for, tie the scissors securely 


PENCIL CorD 
The pencil cord is made from the second button- 


In fastening the pencil to the cord, if a slight 


SPONGE BaG 
The sponge bag is made from the button-hole 


Then tie them together in pairs at the same dis- 
Repeat this until there are three or four rows of 


Arrange to have a row of large meshes next, and 
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if small brass rings are knotted in at the top of the bag, it 
makes a pretty finish, or loops of raphia can be used just as 
well. 

Book MARK 

The book mark is a pretty exercise in weaving. 
\s a book mark should be very thin, it is best to split the 
raphia so that the pieces will all be the same width, without 
folding. 

Then have it moist while working, and keep it flat and 
smooth, and the book mark will not be much thicker than 
one of the leaves of the book. 


October Plans 


MARTINA GARDNER 


IVE eight days of October to the biography of a 
man who died four hundred years ago? Never!” 
declared Miss King. “If I taught where you do 
and had a superintendent and a principal and several 
special teachers to see that I carried out instructions, I might. 
Here, with my small handful of children, no one will know. 
It would be impossible to interest all of my six grades at the 
same time. Besides I have so much other lovely work 
planned and history is invariably stupid.” 

“It wouldn’t be stupid if you put the same energy into that 
that you do. into your other work,” smiled Miss May. 
“Your children are worthy of as much effort as are mine. 
The study of Columbus gives you a fine opportunity to add 
to your school’s fund of general knowledge as well as to teach 
the lesson of perseverance. As for October — bring its 
beauty to the children by all means — but did it ever occur 
to you that a single drop of attar of roses is worth a gallon 
of any perfume which you might purchase at a ten cent em- 
porium ?” 

‘““Now what did she mean by that?” puzzled Miss King, 
bowing her head on the desk. For a time the silence was un- 
broken, save by the soft sounds of October’s approac.ing twi- 
light. Then 

“T — think — I — know — and Ill do it,’”’ declared Miss 
King, reaching resolutely for pencil and pad. ‘Let us look 
over her shoulder.” 

Tell children that we will publish a paper called the Spanish 
Gazette. We will play that this was published in Spain dur- 
ing the time when Columbus.lived and discovered America; 
that the articles are written by reporters who went all over 
Spain and Italy to obtain information; that some of them 
are written from wireless messages received from the fleet. 
Explain that this is just a “play game.”’ That printing had 
been so recently invented that no paper could really have 
been published; that the first newspapers were written 
out and hung where people could read them by paying a small 
coin. Spend several morning talks in discussing the differ- 
ence between Columbus’ times and our own. 

Procure large sheets of paper and fold in newspaper form. 
Each child is to have his own paper. Compositions, illustra- 
tions, etc., are to be pasted in place. Each child makes 
two copies of each composition. One he mounts on his own 
sheet; one he exchanges with some other pupil. Mount 
article received. Interest children in bringing sketches and 
illustrations cut from papers and magazines at home. Pro- 
cure small portrait of Columbus for each newspaper. 

Let geography classes draw maps of the world as it was 
thought to be at Columbus’ time; of territory added by his 
discovery; of course of voyage. Teach motions of earth; 
zones; proofs of earth’s rotundity. 

Work of first two grades will consist in copying sentences 
Written on board after much oral work, as: 


“ 


THE Boy COLUMBUS 


Columbus was born in Italy. 

He loved the sea. 

He often played by the wharf. 

He watched the strange boats. 

How he wished for a boat of his own! 
At last he became a sailor. 
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List OF SUBJECTS ASSIGNED TO “REPORTERS” 


Boyhood of Columbus. 

Reasons for Believing Earth Round. 

India — Method of Reaching. Products. 

Attempts to Secure Fleet. At Portugal. 

From Henry VII. of England. 

From Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Ships Then and Now. 

The Voyage. Signs of Land. 

(Sea-weed; shore fish; flights of birds; carved paddle; 
heron; duck.) 

The Landing. 

The Indians. 

Other Voyages. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FOR NEWSPAPER 
PAPER CUTTINGS 


Columbus’ Fleet. (Cut from white paper, mounted on 
blue.) 


Branch with Nest. (Bring real branch and nest into 
school-room.) 

The Carved Paddle. 

Flight of Birds. 

Water colors. 

Branch with Scarlet Berries (from nature). 

Landscape. First Glimpse of Land. (Wash entire paper 
with blue. Cover portion in center near bottom with yellow 

to represent low island.) 

Scenes from Indian Life. 


Needless to say, the children caught the infection of Miss 
King’s enthusiasm — and the results were even better tuan 
the plans. 

“Now for the attar of roses,” she sighed, wearily content, 
when October 12 had passed and the last newspaper had 
been read and carried triumphantly home, there to be ad- 
mired by parents and carefully preserved. ‘“‘We will crowd 
the remaining days of October so full that each child-heart 
shall thrill with its beauty. 

Again let us glance at Miss King’s plan book, remember- 
ing only that the value of what we read will be in direct pro- 
portion to our own enthusiasm and our genuine love for what 
October brings. If we have lost from our lives the spirit of 
laughter which enables us to frolic as happily as the children 
in the autumn woods —if we can step out into the wine of its 
air under its canopies of gold and crimson without being 
glad to our finger-tips that we are alive — then by all means 
let us devote the month to number and to formal language, 
leaving the children free to enjoy the season in their own 
way at playtime. To go through the forms in a dull, listless, 
machinery way is far worse than to ignore the month ab- 
solutely. 


List oF PoEMsS 


(Select for memorizing, those which appeal to children) 


October’s Bright Blue Weather — H. H. Jackson. 
Huskers — W hittier. 

Baby Corn — Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

To the Fringed Gentian — William C. Bryant. 
The Corn — Celia Thaxter. 

Harvest Moor — Longjellow. 

How the Leaves Came Down — Susan Coolidge. 
The Pumpkin — Whittier. 

Nutt'ng — Wordsworth. 

Mountain and Squirrel — Emerson. 

The Thrifty Squirrel — Child’s World. 





List OF STORIES 

Clytie (Sunflower Myth). 
Arachne. The Little Weaver. 
Ant and Grasshopper 
Treasure Boxes. Jane Andrews. 
Ceres and Persephone. 
Anxious Leaf (Wiltse’s Morning Talks. 
Golden Apples. 

(Continued on page 411) 
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merit’ a child was allowed to-take home 
a lundle of pages and return the pictures 
neatly cut out. These were secured in 
sects with a clip and put in a box for 
future use, both in language and _ in 
geography. 

A stronger impression is gained through 
the eye than through the ear. A real 
Te dy bear is so much nicer than a story 
about one and seeing things is so much 
better than just reading about them. So 
the proposition comes to every teacher 
how to make the child “see” by imagina- 
: tion what is suggested in the hard dry 
a .| facts in the geography. 

‘Southwestern | In the accompanying cuts you may 
ns Sz see what one teacher did in this line. 
The portion of the text to be studied 








Variety in Geography 


O relieve the deadly monotony of a daily routine should 

be more the pleasure than the duty of a teacher. If 

one must teach the same grade year after year, gain a 

change by doing that grade differently each time. 
In using the same course of study and the same text-books 
a great variety may be gained in the presentation. The study 
of geography adapts itself best of all to such changes. 

in studying Pennsylvania this year why not make a mine on 
the sand-table? The rugged mountain (soap boxes covered 
with green cloth) and the cavernous mine opening should le 
there, and such fun as the children will think it to make the 
little cars, and the tiny houses for the mining village. To 
make them in school is good, but to make them at home, from 
a pattern given in school, is better. What if you have thirty- 
five houses, “‘One for each child to live in;” let them run off 
the table in a long, straight street down the chalktray. A 
bag of coal brought from home “for the dump” and a small 
donkey to pull the cars, also a crusher made of a shoe box, 
perhaps, add to this picture. Just play you are a child again 
and “make-believe” with the children. 

One year a huge pile of discarded geographies, rescued on iis 
way to the furnace, furnished the inspiration as well as the 
material for the interesting line of work which is sketched in 
this article. First, they were torn apart, the maps carefully 
laid by themselves and the interesting pages cf the same num- 
ber rolled together with a rubber binder. As a “reward of 

















dealt with the chief industries of the 
United States. Cards were prepared and marked according to 
the chapters. ‘The names of the states to be used on each 
chart were learned from the book. They were cut from the 
maps in the old geographies 2nd pasted on the charts by one of 
the children. On the “sheep chart” were the states Texas, 
California, and Ohio. Also these specimens; a square from 
Margaret’s woolen dress, a piece of sheepskin, and a bit of 
fleece. The “corn chart” had corn, hominy, cornstarch, 
cornflakes, cornmeal, and popcorn, all in bottles. You see 
curled hair, gelatine, leather belting, a bone button, and a 
piece of shoe leather on the “cattle chart,” while the child- 
ren were content to put on a picture for the dairy products. 
And j:st here they learned the difference between product 








and industry. The specimens on the charts were all brought 
from home by the children. On the back cf cach chart were 
printed in large letters the names of the cities which lead in 
each industry and happy the child who could name a city on 
each card “‘without looking.” 

Then came the detailed study of the sections of the United 
States. Here again the maps came in play, and the charts 
were prepared as before, one card for each section. What 
to put on the card was gained from much careful perusal of 
the text and a list made on the board and after each article 
the name of the child who volunteered to bring it. The New 
England States had a fish —a toy one —a block of pine, .4 
piece each of marble and granite, a bottle of maple syrup, 
a watch, a gun, a ring, and a scrap of cotton and woolen cloth. 
The Middle Atlantic States were decorated with bottles of 
cheese and butter, kerosene oil, flour, tobacco, hard and soft 
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coal, patent leather, and a wee piece of pottery. Anything 
named in the text, the children scoured the neighborhood to 
get. On the Central States — eastern section — were put a 
great pasteboard apple, a small piece of pinestick, a bit of 
natural copper ore, a wee chair, a Noah’s Ark horse, and a 
bottle of corn. Central States — western section — had 
pine, corn, iron, wheat, rye, barley, a small sack of Pillsbury’s 
Best, and a pig, for of course, where they raise corn they raise 
pigs too. The Southern States had cotton, turpentine, tar, 
rosin, rice, sugar, syrup, and Georgia pine. So on through 
all the groups till we put the ostrich feather and the tiny orange 
crate on California. 

As a final review at the end of the study of a section, came 
the happy day when we could paste. On account of the limited 
number of complete sets of old maps, each was shared by two 
children. The pictures to paste were hoarded in envelopes 
and supplemented by the sets from the teacher’s box. There 
were pictures for each child of the lumbering industry, the 
sugar making, the cattle raising, the cotton picking, milling, 
and mining, each to be pasted on the right state. When com- 
plete they were taken home with much pride. In the illu tra- 
liur.s you may see some sample pages. One may be sure the 
children had gained a lasting impression during that half year, 
and that it was a source of great pleasure to the teacher when 
parents came and said they felt they had been “getting an 
education” too. 

The large maps of the United States from the old geographies 
were pasted onto pasteboard and cut on the section lines for 
seat work early inthe term. The others were cut puzzle fashion 
and still others on the state lines. These last were difficult 
and could only be used at the end of the term. The pieces 
were numbered and kept in an envelope of the same number 
to avoid confusion if dropped on the floor. 

So ail through the term those old geographies went on giving 
pleasure and profit, and now at the end of the year there are 
still sets of pictures to be used as the occasion may require. 





Number Work 


KATE ix. O’NEILL 
First Grade 


E can read and write to ten so we goas rapidly as 

: \ possible to twenty, and I endeavor to have the chil- 

dren see that we use the same figures with 1 le- 

fore them. We say nothing of units and tens at pres- 
ent, further than that t!e “tens always come after the ones 
and before the twenties,” and that “the ten’s always begin 
with one.” Eleven, twelve, thirteen, and fifteen being the 
hardest to remember, we pass on and learn the others, con- 
stantly returning to these four hard ones. 

One good drill is to put 4 and 1o on the board, erase the o 
and put 4 in its place and we have 14. (Paying particular 
attention to the pronunciation of “teen” so it will not be 
confused with ‘“‘ty” later.) Another drill, “Make 5; put 1 
before it; read it.” Still another, ‘‘Think how 18 looks; 
tell us; write it; read it.” “‘Think what comes before 15; 
write it; read it. What comes after 15? write it; read it.” 
Of course these and many similar drills must be given again 
and again with every number. Have the children write: 
©, 10, 20; I, Il; 9, 19; 5, 15; as well as in regular order. 
These numbers are added to the large cards for class use and 
the small packs for the children. 

Much individual work on counting, reading, and writing 
should be done. A crayon star may be placed against 
each child’s name when he is sure of 5, two for 10; three for 
15, and four for 20. The name is then erased and a card 
with four brownies and a large star stamped on it is given him 
to take home. This works like magic with the slower chil- 
dren, who are determined to win a card. 

We try to count to too this month. We count children 
and objects in the room for class work, and blocks, shells, 
pegs, horse-chestnuts, acorns, stones, etc., for individual 
counting. Have the children stand and count down, count- 
mg around the class, each taking one number. Have one child 
count the ones, the next the tens, the twenties, etc. Mix 
them up and count the thirties, the nineties, the ones, the 
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forties, the tens. Ask ‘“‘What comes before the fifties? 
Count the forties. After the fifties? Count the sixtics.” 
This leads naturally to counting by tens. But I find the 
majority of children can count by tens before they enter school, 
learning it by “counting out” in games with older children. 

Cut wall paper into 6” squares and have children fold ac- 
curately to teach one-half. (The inside may be used to write 
their number lesson.) Let them see it is not one-half unless 
the parts are equal. Get one-half of other things, a string, 
a strip of paper, an apple, an orange, a piece of pie, cake, 
candy, or any one thing that is handy. 

To teach one-fourth fold both diameters of a square and 
cut out the four squares; fold both diagonals and cut out the 
four triangles. If something is drawn or written on the white 
side of the paper before folding and cutting, the children 
like to fit the pieces together. Fold the long diameter of a 
sheet of unruled paper for one-half; unfold and fold the 
upper and lower edges to the center for one-fourth; unfold 
and write between the lines. Fold and cut objects for quar- 
ters the same as for halves, teaching that one-fourth and one 
quarter mean the same. 


Second Grade 


Continue reading and writing numbers to tooo. Review 
counting the odd numbers, and by two’s, five’s, and ten’s, 
and begin the three’s in a ring. This ring work is old, so ¢!4 
that it may be new to many. I therefore venture to give it. 





Better not begin carrying in addition yet, but make sure 
that the children can add accurately without. Also make 
sure that they are beginning to add the right hand column or 
there will be trouble when the carrying is begun. 

For table work, drill on the old and mix up the tables af 
naught, learned last month. Give 4 + 6, 25 + 5, 47 + 3, 
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92 + 8, 64 + 6, etc. This makes an 
abundance of good seat work and is excel- 
lent for rapid oral drill. It will save your 
voice to take an hour or two and put these 
mumbers on cards, and besides ycu are 
sure the children are getting drill on all 
of it. A handful of these cards may be 
given each child to copy and write the 
answer, either on paper or on the board. 

For new work take up the number 
eleven. Have the children learn ‘‘g + 2, 
8 + 3,7 +4, 6 + 5, always make a 1.’ 
Have them write it: 


QO + 2 
: 8 + 3 
7+ 4 
OF ¢ 





When they are sure cf eleven every 
time and everywhere, teach them the one 
tables in regular order. 














9 +2 = 11t0 99 + 2 = Io! 
2+9 =11to92 + 9 =I0!1 
8 +3 = 11 to 98 + 3 IcI; 
3+8 =11to93 + 8 = Icr. 
7+4= 11to97 + 4 = IcI; 
+7= 111094 +7 = IcI. 
6+s5=11to96+ 5 = Icl; 
§ + 6 = 11 tog5 + 6 FSi. 


This work should be mostly oral, but if 
at the end of your number lesscn, given 
for chidren to do at their seats, you 
write in colorg + 1,7+4,5+6,3+7, 
the children who work rapidly know they 
may write these tables 9 + 1 togg +1; 
7 + 4to 97 + 4, etc. The “You may 
do this if you have time,” is an incentive 
to slow ones to try to finish, as they always 
like to “‘make”’ these tables. 

You may think you are not covering 
much ground with this order of work, but 
it, is sure and it will go faster later. It 
is easy enough to find many ways to 20, 














but beyond that the children are so often 
left to themselves and their work is only guessing. Don’t 
take too much for granted with little children. Be sure 
they know what you want them to do. 

In subtraction the drill to to should be continued. Lead 
the children to see that subtraction is only the reverse of ad- 
dition. If 5 + 4 = 9 and 4 + 5 = g, then 9 — 4 must be 
5 and g—5 must be 4, and can’t by any possibility be any 
thing else. With very few classes this may all be done this 
month, but I have had children which took the greater part 
of the first half of the year before it was clear. It seems 
better to do only oral work in subtraction at this time. 

The oral work in multiplication on the tables learned last 
month should be continued, but it is just as well to give no 
new ones. 

Very simple oral problems may be given, but it is better 
to have much abstract work and just enough concrete to make 
the children understand what is wanted. 





“T look out of my window 
And there the maple trees, 
Each one a mass of vivid red, 
Move in the autumn breeze. 


“T look out of my window 
Upon a winter’s night, 
And there the trees and ground are dressed 
In soft and spotless white.”’ 


Paper Cutting for Beginners. II 
as 


This is the season when the children delight to walk through 
the woods and fields gathering the bright colored flowers 
and leaves. We have chosen for the charts for this month 
leaves and trees, and a stone wall if desired. The leaves 
may be any size and shape. At first the children work from 
a pattern by tracing, but they are soon able to cut the simplest 
forms free-hand. 

Cut the leaves from red, yellow, and green paper, or from 
plain side of the paper colored these colors. (See illustra- 
tion No. 9.) The trees are also cut from the colored 
paper any size and shape. Cut the trunk from brown paper 
or color the paper brown. (See illustration No. 1c.) 

The wall may be made from one piece of paper colored 
and folded or the stones may be cut round and pasted sepa- 
rately on the paper. This makes a more perfect wall. (See 
illustration No. 11.) 

We are now ready for the completed chart. Make the 
ground from green or brown paper or color paper these colors. 
Tear the green or brown paper irregularly for ground and 
paste the trees and stone wall into place. (See illustration 
No. 12.) 

The construction work is made with a foundation of green 
or brown and the trees and wall pasted in required position. 
The trees must be cut with a tab, and the trunks must be 
made from two pieces of paper pasted together so they will 
be stiff enough to stand erect, when pasted together on the 
foundation. Cut the stone wall also with a lap so it may be 
pasted in position. 

A drawing lesson follows, the children cop;ing from the 
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ing call weeds; and the children were free 
as per agreement to romp at will till they 
were called to order by Teacher. Leap- 
inz, springing, bounding, with musical 
shouts and peals of laughter high and 
shrill and sweet like the cries of flying 
birds, they dispersed about the small field. 
At the hand clap, they returned, already 
somewhat subdued by their vigorous 
movements, and accompanied Teacher 
sedately whithersoever she led. 

“Oh, see!” said Amadea, with a writh- 
inz shudder of her whole lithe little body, 
“T was just going to get those pretty 
wiite feathers, and I nearly touched that 
ugly green worm.” All the other little 
girls gathered about at a safe distance and 
viewed the “green worm” with aversion 
and fear, while the boys grinned and one 
brought a stick to kill it. 

“Oh,” laughed Teacher, “don’t hurt the 











poor little ‘green worm!’ It couldn’t hurt 
you even if it tried. Listen and I will tell 








= 12 


you something very nice about it. Its 
real name is caterpillar and the plant it is 
on is a milkweed. Do you see that beau- 


tiful brown and black butterfly on that 
thistle? Well, that butterfly was once a 
green caterpillar just like this one. The 
caterpillar went to sleep one day, and, 
when it woke up, it had changed into a 
butterfly. We will take this caterpillar 
with us to the schoolhouse and you shall 
see how it changes into a butterfly.” 

All this Teacher told because this was 
the very first time these children had ever 
heard that a green caterpillar was anything 
but a loathsome and dangerous creature 
fully deserving immediate smashment for 











being born in that state to which it had 
pleased Providence to call it. 

‘“‘Now,” said Teacher, with her sweetest, 
kindest, most inviting smile, “I want you 
to tell me something about the caterpillar. 








finished picture and using the colored crayons. In connec- 
tion with this lesson we teach for a language lesson, “‘ Come 
Little Leaves;” and ‘‘ October,” by Helen Hunt Jackson. 


Air Ships 
ANNIE KLINGENSMITH 

GREAT blank ironbound door on a city street 

opened and there issued into the sunshine a crowd 

of small joyous creatures, that yet managed some- 

how to moderate their joyousness, and fall demurely 
into a double line, albeit an irregular one, and wait for some- 
lhody who appeared without delay, and proved to be a gratify- 
ingly trim, smiling lady, in the very smoothest and starchiest 
of white dresses, and the very blackest and shiniest of patent 
leather shoes. This was teacher and they were going on an 
excursion all the way down the street, across the electric car 
line, a broad expanse of cinders, a railroad and an unhappy 
brook, into a patch of waste land where nature contrived to 
keep a foothold even in the city. As the procession passed 
policemen touched their helmets and smiled on the children 
and the teacher indiscriminately. Teamsters with hats on 
the backs of heads made jocular remarks in passing, but 
looked at the lady with respectul eyes, for everyone in the 
ward knew her. 

Mothers came to doors to pass the compliments of the day 
and remained to gaze somewhat wistfully after the excur- 
sionists. 

Soon the goal of the week’s hopes lay full before them, 
fair and beautiful in the bright blue October weather, a 
tangle of all those lovely wayside things, which the undiscern- 


“He is eating a leaf,” said Arvie, drop- 
ping his stick. ‘I can see him bite it.” 

“He’s ate nearly all the leaves on this milkweed,” said 
Archie. ‘There’s nothing left but the stems.”’ 

‘‘See how he humps his back when he crawls,” said Angela, 
writhing in vain endeavor to reproduce the motion, and 
looking over her shoulder at her own plump back. 

‘He has yellow and black and green stripes across his 
bac<,” said Amadea, with the observing eye of her sex in 
matters of dress. 

‘“‘That’s his sign to show the birds who he is,”’ said Teacher. 
““You know birds like worms, but they don’t like the milk- 
weed caterpillar, because it would make them ill to eat it. 
Whenever a bird comes, he sees the bright stripes and flies 
away. 

Here is a chalk box. It is all nicely washed out and the 
caterpillar will not care at all if we take it home with us, if 
we don’t forget to take something else along. What do you 
think it is?” 

“It’s some of the milkweed leaves for him to eat,” shrilled 
Conrad, from the edge of the group. 

“Yes, that is it, and it must have fresh leaves every day 
till it is ready to go t» sleep,” said Teacher. 

‘Now let us look at the milkweed seeds. Amadea called 
them feathers. Here is a whole handful of them. You 
may each have some.” 

“They look like the down on our baby’s little wnite cap,” 
said Tessie. 

“What are the little brown things?’ asked Pat. 

“That is the part that makes the little plant when the seed 
grows,”’ said Teacher. 

“See my little air ship,’”’ said a boy softly to another, as he 
shvly blew a seed into the air. 

‘ That is just what it islike,” said Teacher. ‘‘It is a little 
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air ship. You can easily see which part is the sail. 
make air ships of all of them.” 

Thereupon ensued a great puffing and blowing. Faces 
grew red, cheeks bulged after the manner of della Robia’s 
small musicians, eyes protruded, and for a space, the children 
seemed about to follow their tiny ships into the air, to judge 
by the vigorous projection of the bodies in that direction. 

“Where do you think these seeds will all go?” asked 
Teacher calling the children to earth again. 

“IT guess they'll just fly away,” said Angela, who always 
seemed to be engaged in that process herself. 

“T think they will come down to the ground somewhere 
and grow,” said Harold, the serious minded. 

“Once I saw a yellow bird’s nest when I was in the 
country,” said Archie, ‘“‘and it nad seeds like this for a 
lining.”’ 

“Yes, the birds do get some of them to line their nests, 
but many will come down to the ground and grow next 
year,” said Teacher. ‘“‘The wind will blow them far away 
and they will fall to the earth. Now run away till I call you, 
and see if you can find any other seeds that the wind 
plants.” 

The children ran all about looking at every plant with 
new eyes, and behold, when the procession filed back past 
the friendly policeman, they were laden with specimens 
of every wind blown seed to be found in the little patch of 
ground so fortunately neglected by its owner. 

At once Teacher’s board blossomed or rather, went to seed. 
Milkweed pods that looked as if they were made of cast iron, 
with large, heavy seeds floating merrily away in spite of 
gravitation, gladdened Teacher’s eyes. Dandelion down, 
thistle seeds, wild aster— all were there, and all easily 
recognizable, especially if labeled. Upon these the children 
gazed lovingly, seeing radiant visions of the sunlit day afield. 

And that was not all. When pictures had served their 
brief hour, came compositions — lengthy affairs, often of 
five lines, and these too shone resplendent on the blackboard 
in all the glory of a reformed spelling, that would have excited 
the admiration of Roosevelt and Carnegie. Once it was 
the story of the trip that was set forth thus. Again it was 
first hand knowledge about the mjlkweed caterpillar, which 

vas living in the chalk box in a light place out of the direct 
rays of the sun, eating its milkweed leaves fresh, and fresh 
every day, and much observed. On another day the wind 
as a helper in seed planting received attention. ‘‘ While 
this was in progress, Teacher passed around the board, 
writing words that individual children needed to express 
their thoughts but could not spell, showing where to put 
capitals and periods, and giving much advice about good 
handwriting. All this she could do for a large class at one 
time, because she could see all the work on the board at a 
glance and see just where her services were most needed. 
The help could be given at the moment the child saw the 
need of it. Wrong things could be swept into oblivion with 
one touch of the eraser and the right substituted. The 
change of position and the relief of the constantly moving 
muscles required by the board work, was wholesome as well 
as deliciously grateful to little bodies tired of sitting still 
in stiff little seats, and eyes were not forced to focus on an 
instrument too small for their stage of development, as in 
pencil or pen writing. 

In the end Teacher read Lucy Larcom’s ‘Dandelion 
Down,” to the children, and with minds all full of the poetry 
of nature, they quickly caught the sweet words and were 
able to reproduce them almost intact. 


Let’s 


FAIRY CRADLES 


On silken wings the little seeds stray, 
From fairy cradles that gently sway, 
To and fro in the moonlit air, 
And fairy mothers waiting lay 
Their babies in, and are off and 
With the will-o’-the-wisp to the Elfland fair. 


awa\ 


And the fairy cradles swing and sway, 


And the babies sleep tid the dawn of day, 

When the mothers hurrying home from the fair, 
With elfin bonbons, and ribbons gay, 
Wake the fairy babies and fly away 

Through the dew and the mist of the scented air. 
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Stencil — Thistle. To be repeated vertically. 


Blackboard Lessons for October 


MAupDE M. GRANT 


I 


Christopher Columbus lived long ago. 

He thought that the earth was round. 

Other people thought it was flat. 

Christopher Columbus wished to sail over the sea. 

He said that the earth was round and that he could sail 
around it. 

But Columbus was poor. 

He had no ships. 


5 


Queen Isabella was a friend of Columbus. 

She lived in Spain. 

She knew that Columbus was a good and clever man. 

So she sold her jewels 

She gave the money to Columbus so that he could buy ships. 


a 
Columbus bought three ships. 
They wée named the Pinta, 

Maria. 

With them he sailed over the unknown sea. 
He discovered a new country. 
It was our own dear America. 
Columbus discovered America in 1492. 


the .Vina, and the Santa 


October 


October is here. 

The air is cool. 

The sky is blue. 

The trees are beautiful. 

They are red and yellow and brown. 
The boys rake up the leaves as they fall. 
They make bonfires. 

The air is full of smoke. 

We like to play in the leaves. 

We love the bright October days. 


The Pumpkin 


I have a pumpkin. 

It is round and yellow. 

It grew in the garden: 

I will cut holes in it. 

The holes will be for eyes 

I will take out the seeds. 

I will put a candle inside. 

Then when I light the candle my pumpkin will be a Jack 
o’-lantern.” 

I will play with it on Hallow F’en. 


and nose and mouth. 
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Chestnuts 
Do you like chestnuts ? 
They are smooth and brown. 
They are good to eat and very sweet. 
They grow in prickly burrs on the chestnut trees. 
Jack Frost opens the burrs. 
Then the nuts fall out and the boys and girls gather them. 


~~. 


The Leaves 
Did you see the leaves to-day ? 
They are so pretty. 
They are red and yellow and brown. 
The sky is very blue. 
The colored trees look so pretty against the blue sky. 
When the wind blows the pretty leaves fall down. 
They look like butterflies. 
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The Indian Baby 


See the little brown baby! 

He is in his cradle. 

His cradle hangs on a tree. 

The wind sings to him. 

The wind sings “‘ Hush-a-by, hush-a-by.” 


The Squirrel 


I saw a squirrel this morning. 

I saw him when I came to school. 

He was a brown squirrel. 

He had a long bushy tail. 

He was very busy. 

He was carrying nuts in his cheeks and paws. 
He buried the nuts in the ground. 

Thev were his food for winter. 
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Butterfly Book 


PEARL GRANT 


HE following suggestions for work with caterpillars 
may be helpful to some teachers. I am working now 
with second and third grades 

For my caterpillar box, 1 secured a large paste- 
board box, with a snug-fitting cover. Removing the cover, I 
cut around the top, about 4” from the edge, all the way 
round, as shown by dotted lines. Taking out this large center 





oblong I covered the open space which was left with 
screen-cloth, pasting it down to the 4” margin I had left in 
cutting. Now my cover could easily be removed without 
disturbing the contents of the Lox; at the same tine we 
could watch what was going on inside without being obliged 
to remove the cover. 

Then the children began to bring caterpillars. I find that 
the milkweed caterpillar is very satisfactory to work with, 
for the development is so rapid. We were so late in begin- 
ning school this year, that it was hard to find any of these. 
However, two of the children were at last successful, and now 
we have two “little green houses with gold nails,’ and the 
children are eagerly waiting for the beautiful “monarch” 
butterflies to appear. Several other kinds of caterpillars have 
been brought in. 

Now we are making a “Butterfly Book.” I have hekto- 
graphed pictures showing the different stages of develop- 
ment. On the cover is a picture of tne “monarch” butter- 
fly Each child is given a hektographed picture, it is colored 
(red over orange, and lines in black), and pasted on the cover 
of his book. Then the words “Butterfly Book,” together 
with the child’s name and grade (also the date, if desired), 
are written There are four pages for the book. The work 
combines spelling, language, and writing, as well as drawing. 





The first page has a hektographed picture of a caterpillar. 
This is to be colored, placed at the top of the page, and the 
following simple sentences written from dictation; 

This is my caterpillar. 

He is green. 

He has been eating. 

He eats leaves. 

The words are first 
studied separately, for a 
spelling lesson, as: 








this been 
our eat ing 
cat er pill ar eats 
green leaves 


Then the sentences 
are dictated. Care is 
taken to have the papers 
neat, well written, well- 
arranged, and to have 
every sentence begin 
with capital letter and 
close with a period. 

The work for the remainder of the book is carried out in 
the same way. The second page has a picture of the cocoon. 
The sentences used are: 

This is a cocoon. 

It is made of silk. 

One caterpillar made it. 

The third page has the chrysalids. 

Our caterpillar is asleep now. 

This is how he looks 

He will sleep a long time 

The last page has the full-developed moth, and the chil- 
dren write: 

By and by our cocoon opened. 

This is what came out. 

It is a beautiful moth. 

The children take great interest in the work, especially 
as we have real caterpillars of our own to watch and write 
about. 











The sentences are: 
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Suggestions for School-rocm 


Decorations 
Etta Ciinton, A. A. Libby School, Chicago 


Our school-room walls are covered with burlap to a height 
of over five feet. A second grade room was decorated with 
cuttings to form a border, which was pinned along the top 
of this burlap. Each month the border is changed. The 
cuttings relate to the subjects studied, and are appropriate 
for the month. 


~~ 


October 1909 


September — Nature Study, Grasshoppers, and Crickets. 

October — Arithmetic. 

This month the decorations represented the work in arith- 
metic, as given in the. Second Grade Course of study. The 
Halloween Brownies were playing games. The games pic- 
tured different parts of the “‘course.”’ 

November — Thanksgiving.. Pilgrims. 

Border — Pilgrims going to church. 

December — Christmas. 

The Star of Bethlehem and a Christm .s 

The Three Wise Men. 

January — New Year’s Bells. 


ancie. 
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February — History. Washington and Lincoln. 
otic Border. A children’s procession. 

Each child in the second grade room made patterns for this 
border, drawing from poses. 

The teacher selected the best ones, and every child cut frorn 
these patterns for the border. 

March — Nature Study — Wind. 

This month the children illustrated a story told by the 
teacher, and as before the kest ones were selected. 


Patri- 
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April- - This is the rainy month, and ccnsequently the 
decorations were “rainy”’ too. 

May—One of the spring wild flowers — Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 

June — Daisies. 

Some of our songs and poems relate to these room decora- 
tions. We also use them to talk about in our language work. 

Every child helps make these cuttings, so that each little 
one has the joy of feeling that he had a share in decorating 
and beautifying his room. 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Epiror, PriMARY EpucaTIoNn, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


One of Our Faults 


The “teacher’s face” is a favorite subject for comment; 
almost as familiar is the “teacher’s whine.” We may resent the 
exaggeration of these expressions, but it is, I fear, the ele- 
ment of truth in them that makes them particularly offen- 
sive. Watch any assemblage of teachers and see how soon 
a tone of complaint begins to creep into the conversation. 
Perhaps, teachers have more grievances than other mortals, 
but however that may be, they certainly seem to take posi- 
tive delight in talking about them. You may make an ex- 
cellent resolution not to do this yourself. You may be a 
a very modest person, not at all fond of discussing your per- 
sonal experiences in general. But usually you have not 
talked ten minutes with another teacher before he begins 
to complain of something. Of course, you can match his 
grievance with one still more deplorable and before long the 
“teacher’s whine” is painfully in evidence. Now, I sup- 
pose teachers have their fair share of amusing or interesting 
experiences in the course of the day’s work. Why is it, then, 
that we ignore these in conversation and insist on lamenting 
our large classes, our unsympathetic supervisor and all the 
other familiar woes? In listening to a ‘group cf teachers 
comparing professional experiences, one would be forced to 
conclude that there was very little of the gaudia certaminis 
spirit among them, to say the least. As a matter of fact we 
all admire the courage and self-sacrifice of teachers when 
it comes to action, and it is the more surprising that they 
should exhibit so little of these very qualities when they 
have occasion to discuss their werk. 





A Troublesome Question 


Some teachers seem to find great difficulty in adjusting re- 
wards and punishments in cases where they may not resort to 
early dismissal or detention after school. One teacher, who 
is circumstanced in this way, writes, “What punishments 
would you recommend for carelessness in preparing lessons, 
for forgetting to do what is told, for cheating, for lying? What 
rewards could be offered for attention, neatness, perfect les- 
sons and so forth?” ‘These are somewhat comprehensive 
questions, but there is no doubt that teachers are much tco 
fond of using the easy —and usually ineffective remedy — 
of “stay after schocl,” and find themselves sadly handicapped 
when it is forbidden. Perhaps some of you who have found 
better methods of dealing with these troublesome matters 
will give this teacher some suggestions. 





Out-door Games 


Our knowledge of games and the psychology of. games 
has been immensely enlarged of late. Nor is this knowledge 
any longer the exclusive property of the kindergarten teacher. 
The teacher in the primary and even in the grammar grades 
realizes the importance of play as an educative influence in 
the life of every child. One aspect of the subject, however, 
is still somewhat neglected. Until all our schcol-houses are 
equipped, as we hope they may be, with adequate schoo! 
yards, ther€ will always be a necessity for games that can be 
played out-of-doors in a confined space or in a brick-paved 
city yard. The many books written on the subject are apt 
to ignore this part of the teacher’s problem. The number 
cf requests that the editor receives for such games are con- 


vincing on this point. If, therefore, any of the readers of 
PRIMARY EDUCATION have been successful in finding, or invent- 
ing games of this description they will find a ready audience 
among the readers of this magazine. 





A Question in Psychology 


Here is a very interesting question for some practical psy- 
chologist among you. One of our readers writes: 

“T want to tell you about a small boy I had last year and 
see if you can tell me what was the matter. I have taught 
primary school for nineteen years and never found such 
a case; neither have any of the people whom I have asked 
regarding it. 

“Stanley, aged five and a half when he entered school, 
was bright and a good worker, but he could not remember 
figures. He knew to four, but beyond that he was at a loss. 
After weeks, when shown a figure, perhaps nine, he would 
whisper ‘one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight,’ and 
then the ‘nine’ would be shouted triumphently. Given any 
number to twenty he would do the same, never making a 
mistake, always stopping at the right number. Why? How 
did he know where to stop? His mother said he had never 
been taught anything at home. By January he could tell 
all to ten and in a couple of weeks knew all but eleven, twelve, 
thirteen, fifteen. Those he counted: for until the middle 
of March. He could tell any number to one hundred before 
he knew those. I should be very glad if you or some one 
vould solve my Stanley problem.” 





A Surprising Fact 

I suppose no one is surprised when the psychologist and 
the physiologist both tell us that neurasthenia is more preva- 
lent among teachers than among any other class of people. 
It may surprise you, however, to learn that these nervous 
disorders occur with by far the greatest frequency during the 
first few years of teaching. One authority tells us that forty- 
seven per cent of these cases appear during the first five years 
of teaching and one-half of these in the first year. This state- 
ment, if true, has a good deal of significance for primary 
teachers. It may be a good thing for the profession to have 
the physically unfit drop out so early in their career, but it 
is unpleasant to reflect that we may be among the number. 
At least these figures show us how important it is to exercise 
some of those common sense precautions that we are always 
intending to observe next year. 
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September due May 1 
October “ July 20 
November “ Aug. 20 
December “ Sept. 20 
January “ Oct. 20 
February “ Nov. 20 
March “ Dec. 20 
{anil : Jan. 20 
May 4 Feb. 20 


June ¥ Mar. 20 
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A GUILD OF PLAY 


The organization of a “Guild of Play” 
is the latest movement in the direction of 
more efficient leadership on the playgrounds 
of Chicago, and incidentally, it is hoped, of 
other cities as well. During January an 
institute for playground workers was con- 
ducted at the Chicago Commons, with such 
speakers and instructors as Miss Mari 
Hofer of New York and E. B. De Groot, 
of Chicago, and others. For two weeks 
the workers (or players) met daily to play 
games, to learn folk dances, and to discuss 
problems of playground and recreation cen- 
ter management, and the psychology of play. 
The method of instruction in games was to 
get on to the floor and actually play as 
would be done in a gymnasium or on a 
playground. The results were so grati- 
fying that all were of the opinion that it 
would be well to continue these rejuvenat- 
ing meetings — hence the “Play Guild.” 

The purpose of the “Guild” is to revive 
the “‘play spirit,” to furnish its members 
with a “definite and varied repertoire of 
games and plays for all ages and occasions,” 
and to do research work along the lines of 
the resurrection of old and the invention 
of new games. The scope is national, as 
it is the hope that other cities will organize 
similar chapters with a like purpose and all 
unite under the name of “The American 
Guild of Play.” Such co-operation would 
give all a chance to learn the traditional 
games of different sections of the country, 
and would lead to a revival of the distinc- 
tively American plays and folk dances. 

The membership at present includes 
playground workers of all kinds, most of 
whom are college graduates, such as kinder- 
gartners, settlement workers, and instruc- 
tors and managers of playgrounds and 
recreation centers from all parts of the 
city. 

The meetings of the Guild are held 
twice a month in all sorts of environments 
where children have to play. One member 
is appointed by the program committee to 
take charge of, and to conduct the play of 
each meeting, thus giving to all the practi- 
cal experience of leaders. An effort is made 
to learn a new play, game, or dance at each 
session. 

The usefulness of such an organization 
may be seen, in part, from the calls that have 
been made upon it at this early period of its 
existence. At the last meeting a request 
came from a mother’s club to send some one 
or more to teach them how to play with 
children. On February 10, the Guild 
members helped to give a ‘Calico Dance” 
at Lincoln Center on the occasion of the 
Lincoln centennial celebration. They gave 
distinctively old American folk-dances such 
as Captain Jinks, Old Dan Tucker, the 
Virginia Reel, and square call dances. It 
is believed that this sort of an organization 
will help to remove the criticism so often 
heard that play-leaders do not play. It is 
certain that such a criticism will not hold 
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in connection with the work of the Guild 
thus far. The recency of the playground 
movement has given rise to a call for effi- 
cient, trained leaders, and has developed 
a need for a normal course in play. The 
work undertaken by the Guild is broad 
enough to furnish a good curriculum for 
such a course in professional playground 
training. — Walter E. Hardy, Instructor 
on the Playgrounds at Hamilton Park 
Chicago, in “ The Playground” 


LONDON SCHOOL GARDENS 


The gratifying results following the en- 
deavor to induce dwellers in tenements in 
some of the court slums of London to 
raise flowers and shrubs in window boxes 
and in the little bits of space in back yards 
will be remembered, though it occurred 
three or four years ago. Interest was 
stimulated by offers of prizes, and the 
day when these were awarded was a gala 
occasion. Further particulars of this work 
are now added through a pamphlet entitled 
“School Gardening and Nature Study in 
English Schools,” by Miss Susan B. Sipe, 
who made the study a year ago. 

Miss Sipe describes one of the new schools 
in Whitechapel. The playground was on 
the roof, there being no ground about. The 
head mistress persuaded the pupils to spare 
a little of the space for a garden, and in 
duced the County Council to spend $5 for 
butter tubs and boxes, place troughs around 
the roof and provide two hundred bushels 
of soil. One of the children was allowed 
the joy of planning the whole, and from her 
plan the garden was laid out. Each pupil 
had about a foot square in the box garden 
given her. When Miss Sipe visited it the 
Virginia creeper was beginning to climb and 
the marigolds in the boxes were in bloom. 
Some acorns had become oak trees from 
ten to twelve inches high, and there was 
the greatest happiness fe!t by these pitiful 
young gardeners. 

Miss Sipe also saw a country-in-town ex- 
hibition held in the Whitechapel Art Gal 
lery during the summer, when collections of 
wild flowers were exhibited by country 
schools; presenting of wild flowers by many 
London schools, and a model back yard and 
garden, showing what might be done in an 
ordinary London back yard at small ex 
pense. Miss Sipe quoted from a booklet 
issued in the interest of the exhibit: 

“To be blind and deaf to Nature is to be, 
in the current phrase, ‘defective’ . . . 
There is no sadder sight in the world than 
to see a crowd of town-bred men and women 
wandering forlorrly through beautiful scen- 
ery searching for the nearest public house. 
- . . It is mockery to tell poor, hard- 
worked people that they should go away to 
see flowers and green fields. They cannot. 
The only thing is to bring the flowers and 
green fields to them in the form of parks, 
gardens, or even window boxes.” 


— All persons who have had much ex- 
perience in testing the hearing of children 
will agree that such tests are not easily made 
with accuracy. It is still more difficult to 
record the results of such tests in a form 
that will mean much except in relation to 
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other tests made by the same person, under 
the same conditions. The requirements of 
the new State laws in Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, and Connecticut, that teachers shall 
test the sight and hearing of their pupils, 
has made it especially necessary that a 
simple test and form of record should be 
found. At the Fitchburg State Normal 
School a group test has been adopted that 
is more quickly made and more accurate 
than individual tests. As many as fifteen 
children may be tested at once in an ordi- 
nary school-room. They are placed five 
each in the two outside rows and the middle 
row of seats. They are supplied with paper 
and pencil and asked to keep their eyes to 
the front while the teacher, standing on the 
right, opposite the middle pupil, pronounces 
in a low, distinct tone, and in a low, dis- 
tinct whisper, a series of numbers which 
they are required to write as a dictation 
exercise. After four or five numbers have 
been given in a low tone, and as many in a 
whisper, the children change seats, those 
nearest going to the farther side of the 
room and the middle row taking their 
places, those in the farthest row coming 
to the middle row. After dictating an- 
other series of numbers, the moving is 
repeated, and another list of numbers is 
given. This completes the test of the right 
ear, all pupils having been tested at three 
distances — near, far, and medium. The 
left ears are tested in a similar war. The 
teacher then collects the papers, and marks 
them one for every digit written correctly 
The marks of the children for the right ear 
and the left ear respectively are then aver 
aged. The record of each ear for each 
child is then recorded in the form of a frac- 
tion, the denominator of which is the aver- 
age for the group (or for the whole room 
tested by the same teacher), the numerator 
of which is the number of digits correctly 
written by the pupil for that ear. This 
record shows accurately the acuteness of 
the hearing of each child as compared 
with that of his mates, regardless of the size 
of the room, its quietness, and the loudness 
and distinctness of the voices of the teach- 
ers who have made the test in different 
schools. All but the first grade may be 
tested in this way, but it is well in the lower 
grades to give a little preliminary practice 
in writing numbers in columns, as they are 
spoken in an ordinary tone of voice, so that 
the children will not have to give thought 
to getting them arranged properly. To 
avoid confusion, let the pupil write the 
numbers spoken to the right ear on the side 
of the paper on which he writes his name, 
and those spoken to the left ear on the other 
side. It is well, after giving a number, to 
say in an ordinary voice, “Write.” The 
children who do not hear can make a dash 
in place of the number. If five different 
numerals are given for each series in a low 
tone, and the same number in a low whis- 
per, the total number of digits given in 
testing one ear will be thirty. The test will , 
have been satisfactorily made if the num- 
ber heard averages about twenty. This 
will mean that the teacher has spoken in a 
sufficiently low tone to make it impossible 
for those in the farthest row to hear. It is 
well for the teacher to give herself a little 
practice in speaking in a low but distinct 
tone and whisper, before making the test. 
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A SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 

The Kansas City School of Social Science 
has been chartered. The purpose of the 
school is to afford the equivalent of a uni- 
versity course in sociology to men and 
women who have a concrete, workaday in- 
terest in their municipality, and in socie- 
tarian affairs. The school had its genesis 
in the meetings of some wage earning people 
who, under the guidance of the president 
of the school, Mrs. Jessie Molle, sought 
a clearer understanding of the methods and 
principles of government and of their own 
place in the social plan. It is the aim now 
to expand these meetings into a more scien- 
tific system of instruction and to co-ordinate 
the school study course as closely as possible 
with the specific labors of civic and other 
social organizations in Kansas City. ‘The 
work of the school will not be limited to 
any social dogmas. 

The faculty has been largely made up 
from among the teachers in the public 
schools, and, in other part, selected from 
those who have been prominent in social 
and sociological work in Kansas City. 

The subjects of instruction will be as fol- 
lows: Sociology, economics, history, psy- 
chology, civics, parliamentary law, Eng- 
lish literature, public speaking, modern 
charity and preventive philanthropy, social - 
ism, Italian, Greek, German, French. 


CAPE COLONY’S NOVEL SCE VOL 


UNIQUE SYSTEM INAUGURATED FOR CHIL- 
DREN LIVING IN OUT-OF-THE-WAY 
PLACES 


A railway school system has been devised 
and inaugurated for the education of chil- 
dren living in out-of-the-way places, and it 
has also been utilized in cases of railway 
employees in centres of considerable pop- 
ulation. Statistics of these railway schools 
for 1908 show that there are forty-one 
schools on the railways, with total enrol- 
ment of 2133 pupils. Many of these chil- 
dren would have no educational advantages 
if it were not for the railway schools estab- 
lished for them. ‘The expense to the Cape 
Government railways for these schools was 
$28,367 for the year 1907. Wherever rail- 
way employees in isolated places can guar- 
antee an average attendance of ten chil- 
dren or more, not otherwise provided for 
by the railway schools, the Railway Depart- 
ment, and the Educational Department, 
acting conjointly and each furnishing half 
the expense, provide suitable premises 
and a certified teacher at a salary of $390 
to $487 a year and quarters. 

Children of railway employees are car- 
ried to and from these schools free of charge, 
and are charged slightly lower fees than in 
the regular Government public schools; 
they must also provide their own books and 
stationery. No objection is raised to the 
attendance of the children-of farmers who 
also may be living beyond the convenience 
of any Government public school. An 
official of the railway, known as the educa- 
tion officer, acts as manager of all the rail- 
way schools, and where there are a suffi- 
cient number of parents they form local 
committees to assist him in managing the 
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affairs of the school. He ‘3 always more 
or less guided by the opinions of the station 
masters or head officials of the railway. The 
schools are inspected regularly by the in- 
spectors of the educational department, 
and the children are advanced according to 
the standards of the public school system. 


AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOLS 


The day of the old-fashioned district 
school is passing and in its place is coming 
the consolidated rural school, according to 
Assistant Secretary Willet M. Hays of 
the Department of Agriculture. Not only 
is the little old red schoolhouse beginning 
to fade away into the realms of history, 
romance, and tradition as Professor Hays 
sees it, but the day of the agricultural high 
school is at hand and the high school that 
trains the boy in the mechanic arts or the 
girls in the economics of the home. It is 
a day when the need is growing for the train- 
ing of the youth of both sexes in those things 
that will help them in later years to make 
a living in other vocations of life than in the 
professions. 

The Department of Agriculture has just 
issued as a bulletin a paper by Professor 
Hays which deals with the question of edu- 
cation for country life. In it he touches 
upon educational matters and tendencies 
in a general way. It is the idea of Professor 
Hays that the schools must turn their at- 
tention to the practical training of children 
for the vocations they are to follow. His 
ideas on this are summarized as follows: 
“The schools must bend their energies 
more clearly to training for all the specific 
vocations. A few will perceive the advan- 
tage and meet the requirements of this new 
development unaided; all must have the 
opportunity to do so. Our industries have 
reached the time of close specialization and 
our schools must follow. They should lead 
In our great manufacturing industries the 
need of trained artisans and the wisdom of 
giving to our American youth the opportuni- 
ties of the higher paid technical trades, in- 
stead of reserving this work for foreigners 
trained in schools abroad, are leading to the 
establishment of trade schools, ofi»n with 
funds supplied by employers.” 

Professor Hays is working to extend the 
opportunities for the education of the boys 
and girls in the country so as the better to 
fit them for farm life. At the same time, 
he feels that the high schools in the cities 
and towns should recognize the fact that 
this is an age demanding more technical 
knowledge and should train the boys and 
young men in fields in which they will have 
to earn a livelihood and should train the 
girls and young women in the arts apper- 
taining to the manegement of the home. 

The appearance of the document by Pro- 
fessor Hays at this time, put out by the 
Department of Agriculture, suggests that 
the agricultural high school bill which has 
been before Congress for several sessions 
is not going to be allowed to drop. The 
Department of Agriculture is pushing it 
and Professor Hays has been devoting a 
great deal of attention to furthering this 
measure and trying to make converts to 
the idea. Efforts will be made at the next 
session to get favorable consideration of 
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this measure in Congress. It is not a vis- 
ionary scheme for the reason that many 
agricultural high schools are already in 
operation, successful operation it is said, 
and many rural schools have been con- 
solidated. 

Professor Hays thinks that part of the 
American educational system which is of 
collegiate grade is sufficiently well organ- 
ized to warrant the belief that its develop- 
ment by easy evolutionary steps is assured. 
What he is giving attention to is secondary 
education, in the grades below the college, 
and education in the rural schools. He 
says: “The plan of establishing a system 
of large agricultural high schools is gaining 
popular favor. There is good reason to 
expect that we shall have a class of high- 
grade secondary schools providing voca- 
tional finishing courses for those who, 
expecting to live on farms, will close their 
school life with from two to four years of 
vocational high school work. The won- 
derful success of the Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, and other agricultural high 
schools in receiving, in preparing for coun- 
try life and in returning to the farms rural 
youth of both sexes, and the success of their 
graduates in becoming better farmers, home 
makers and citizens, gives assurance that 
such schools will receive extensive practical 
trial and use. That these schools are 
adapted to fit into our system between the 
rural school and the agricultural college 
is an established achievement in States 
where the effort has been made.” 

“In short, a movement is well begun 
to organize better, as a part of our great 
American school system, the secondary 
schools so as to meet especially the needs 
of country life. This movement contem- 
plates that, below and leading to our more 
than sixty State colleges of agriculture 
already established, we shall have 300 to 
400 agricultural finishing schools — prac- 
tically one in each country congressional 
district of ten or more counties, either sep- 
arate or as a strong department of an ex- 
isting institution.” 

Still more important, as Mr. Hays sees 
it, “is the larger movement to establisk 
a system of consolidated rural and villag 
schools, and of courses in agriculture in 
town and city schools so near the homes of 
the farm youth that something of instruc- 
tion in agriculture, in home economics, and 
in social and civic affairs, as well as in the 
accepted subjects of a so-called general 
education, shall be taught to all the boys 
and girls of the farm. To meet this first 
need the consolidated rural school in the 
open country and the consolidation of rural 
schools about the villages and cities is 
rising rapidly into prominence along with 
the vocational high school; and many city 
and non-public schools of secondary and 
higher grade are seeking to add agricul 
tural instruction to their courses of study.” 

As Professor Hays sees it, it is all part 
of a great movement to keep the boy and 
girl on the farm and live the country life 
more intelligently and to give the city child 
a better training for actual life work. As 
to rural schools, he says there are 300,000 
little rural schools which could be united 
in part. He thinks 200,000 of them could be 
consolidated into 30,000 consolidated rural 
schools. — Transcript 
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MORE VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


According to the plans prepared pupils 
in the elementary, grammar, and high 
grades of Boston should have a wider knowl- 
edge in practical training by the end of the 
term. This will be made possible by the 
introduction of certain vocational studies 
with which the school committee has been 
experimenting at several centres for the 
past two seasons. 

The girls and boys of the Washington- 
Allston district, Allston, will have a chance 
to learn printing, while those of the Lyman 
district in East Boston may take up print- 
ing and bookbinding. A class in domestic 
science also will be tried in this district. 
Boys in the Quincy and Brimmer districts 
will be given opportunity of learning metal 
bench work. 

Provision also will be made in the high 
schools for work of a vocational character. 
A class in jewelry work will be undertaken 
in East Boston; commercial designing will 
be taken up in Dorchester; electrical 
manufacturing will be tried in Charlestown. 
A new trade school for girls is to be located 
in the building formerly occupied by the 
Academy of the’ Sacred Heart. The open- 
air school at Franklin Park will be con- 
tinued with some modifications. 

In the department of school hygiene, Dr. 
Thomas F. Harrington will institute a new 
system of physical training in the elemen- 
tary schools. The department of music and 
that of domestic science are to be expanded. 

Last month the first vocational or trade 
school to be planned, equipped, and con- 
ducted by the public school authorities of 
New York City was opened. The princi- 
pal of the school is Charles J. Pickett, Ph.D. 

“Fifteen years ago,” said Dr. Pickett in 
an interview, “‘no educator of standing 
would have dared preach industrial training 
in the public schools. I do not think it too 
much to say now that there will be in this 
city within ten years fifty such schools based 
on this one. 

“There are twenty-five men teachers, 
each one of whom is a master mechanic. 
These men have been chosen because they 
have mechanical skill and personal enthu- 
siasm to inspire the boys,” continued Dr. 
Pickett, ‘men of whom a boy will be proud 
to say ‘I should like to be like him.’ They 
will not be manual training teachers, but 
in every sense of the word they will be 
mechanics.” 

“T don’t plan to turn out boys who are 
going to take journeymen jobs. My boys 
will be admitted at fourteen years of age. 
In the average shop the fourteen-year-old 
boy is looked upon as a nuisance; he is 
neither fish, fowl, nor good red herring. 
The ordinary school training has absolutely 
unfitted him, particularly if he has had no 
manual training. 

“T aim to impress the boys with the 
dignity of labor. I hope to have them 
realize that there need be no distinction 
between the grime and soil of the shop 
and the instincts of the gentleman. After 
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all, the mechanic is the backbone of this 
country’s progress, and in the very nature 
of things the nation must progress in direct 
ratio to the intelligence and skill of its 
workmen.” 

In wood, the pupils will learn carpentry, 
joinery, wooc turning, pattern making, 
and the manipulation of milling machinery. 
In metal they will have forge work, sheet 
metal work and a complete line of machine 
shop work. There will also be courses in 
plumbing, printing, architectural and me- 
chanical drafting, including the making of 
plans and the drawing up of specifications 
and blue prints. 

The non-vocational subjects that will oc- 
cupy less than one-fourth of the student’s 
time will include trade mathematics, ele- 
mentary bookkeeping, industrial history, 
civics, industrial and commercial geography 
and English. ‘‘Every topic that is intro- 
duced,” said Dr. Pickett, ‘‘will be tested 
in terms of its efficiency as a correlative of 
the vocational subjects. I shall want my 
boys to know the ‘is’ of history more than 
the ‘was.’ I want them to be good me- 
chanics. The intelligent mechanic is an 
intelligent citizen.” 





NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION 


DECLARATION 


The National Education Association, 
at itssummer convention in Denver, made 
the following Declaration of Principles and 
of Aims: 

1 A free democracy cannot long con- 
tinue without the assistance of a system of 
state-supported schools, administered by 
the chosen agents of the people and responsi- 
ble to the people for its ideals, its conduct, 
and its results. The commanding position 
of the American people is largely due to the 
general diffusion of knowledge and culture 
by its free schools. 

2 Our system of state-supported schools 
must include elementary schools, second- 
ary schools, schools for the training of 
teachers, and state universities. The 
changed conditions of the twentieth century 
also demand the establishment of free 
schools whose purpose shall be the training 
of our youth for commerce and the indus- 
tries, as well as for the professions. 

3 The purpose of our system of free 
common schools must continue to be 
chiefly culture for the individual and the 
transmission to posterity of the results of 
investigations and deliberations of the 
past. Our free schools must advance along 
the lines of educational democracy in the 
sense that they must provide equal educa- 
tional opportunities for all. Although they 
must give practical preparation not only 
for the professions, but also for commercial 
life, the demands of any part of the busi- 
ness world that courses of study be subordi- 
nated to particular interests is not in accord 
with the proper aims of a national system 
of common schools. 

4 Asystem of common schools that will 
meet the needs of the times must be demo- 
cratic in its purpose and its administration; 
must recognize the importance of expert su- 
pervision, of better and more numerous 
high schools, of better and more numerous 
schools for the training of teachers, of a 
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merit system for the appointment and pro- 
motion of teachers; and it must exclude 
fraternities and secret organizations of 
every sort from the social life of the school. 

5 The common schools of our country 
must recognize more fully than ever the 
necessity of training our youth for citizen- 
ship. The perpetuation of democracy de- 
pends upon the existence in the people of 
that habit of will which is justice. Liberty 
under law is the process for attaining jus- 
tice which has thus far been most successful 
among civilized men. The call to citizen- 
ship is a call to the exercise of liberty under 
law, a call to the limitation of liberty by 
law, and a call to the pursuit of justice, 
not only for one’s self but for others. 

6 The National Education Association 
endorses the purpose of the American School 
Peace League. The Association believes 
that the principles of the League will make 
for effective citizenship, and urges all teach- 
ers to acquaint themselves with the work 
of the League and to co-operate with it. 

7 The increased tendency to congestion 
of population in cities makes necessary 
greater and more systematic attention to the 
physical development of our children. No 
vigorous race of people has long maintained 
a high state of civilization under conditions 
that did not take into consideration the 
physical as well as the mental and moral de- 
velopment of its youth. The Association 
recommends that provision be made by the 
United States Bureau of Education for 
effective promotion of physical education 
through the diffusion of scientific informa- 
tion on this subject. 

8 The National Education Association 
approves the ever increasing demand for 
better qualified teachers in the common 
schools. This higher standard must lead 
logically to a longer tenure and to a com- 
pensation more nearly commensurate with 
the quality of preparation and with the 
nature of the service rendered. 

g The National Education Association 
heartily endorses the use of school buildings 
and all school equipment for community 
interests and social betterment. 

10 The National Education Association 
endorses the movement to consolidate the 
rural district schools wherever practicable, 
and expresses the hope that this movement 
will be encouraged until the children of 
rural communities enjoy the benefits of 
public education to an extent approximating 
those aow supplied to children of urban 
communities. 

11 The National Education Associa- 
tion gives its hearty endorsement to the 
work of the National Bureau of Education, 


the Carnegie Foundation, the General 
Education Board, and all associations, 


institutions, and organizations that are 
working to develop and promote the edu- 
cational interests of the country. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Epwin G. Cootey, of Massachusetts, 
Chairman. 
Joun H. Patties, of Alabama 
CHar es H. Keyes, of Connecticut 
Aucustus S. Downinc, of New York 
Sytvanus L. HEETER, of Minnesota 
Committee on Resolutions 
Adopted by unanimous vote of Active 
Members in session, July 8, 1906. 
IRWIN SHEPARD, Secretary. 
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From “ Hiawatha for Youngest Readers,” by permission of Educational Publishing Company. 
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NOTES 


— Dr. Sarah Elmina Sprague, author of 
The Sprague Classic Readers, is spending 
the fall months lecturing at Teachers’ In- 
stitutes, in Montana. 


— The Simplified Spelling Board which 
started its spelling reform three years ago 
with a list of 300 words now has published 
a list containing 3261 words that the Board 
thinks need reforming. Every day from 
twenty-five to fifty signatures come into the 
office of the secretary, Dr. Charles P. G. 
Scott, whose owners pledge themselves to 
enlist in the crusade against unregenerative 
English speech. Twenty-five thousand of 
such signatures have been received and the 
officers of the Board are at present at work 
compiling a “‘ Manual of Simplified Spelling,”’ 
dealing with about 25,000 words. The Sim- 
plified Spelling Board has agents wherever 
English is spoken. In London two of its 
members have formed lately the Simplified 
Spelling Society of Great Britain. In 
Maine a State centre has been organized, 
and in New York its officers are hard at 
work to form the 25,000 signers, by means 
of the Simplified Spelling Bulletin, the new 
quarterly organ of the Board, into a Simpli- 
fied Spelling Alliance. Dr. Scott is au- 
thority for the statement that there are 
259 periodicals in forty-one States and 
Territories which have taken up the spell- 
ing reform to a greater or lesser extent. 
Among these eighteen dailies, twenty week- 
lies, and twenty-four monthlies have 
adopted the list of 300 words, while two 
dailies, four weeklies, and five monthlies 
have gone considerably further. In New 
York City six weeklies and fifteen month- 
lies are using this list. The latest list con- 
tains, in round numbers, 1100 separate 
words, simplified in the root, and 2200 in- 
flected forms, in which the change appears 
only in the inflection. It contains, in addi- 
tion to the former list, words having -ea- 
pronounced -e-, and so simplified as in hed, 
helth, spred, etc., preterits and participles 
ending in -ed pronounced -d, and so simpli- 
fied as in armd, burnd, fild, livd, etc.; words 
ending in -ice pronounced -is, and so sim- 
plified as in coppis, cornis, crevis, justis, 
etc.; words ending in ve pronounced -v, 
and so simplified, preceded by | or r, as 
in delv, solv, carv, serv, etc. This list is 
intended as a present guide for teachers and 
pupils, and for persons who adopt the sim- 
pler spellings, in their personal, official, 
or business correspondence. Nearly 7000 
teachers (among them 300 public school 
teachers in New York City), superintendents 
and college professors have signed the cards 
of agreement to use the shorter forms of 
spelling recommended by the Board. 
Every large university and college is repre- 
sented. The educational elements of the 
community are reported as taking so great 
an interest in the spelling reform that the 
Board will issue within ten days a circular 
on the subject especially addressed to public 
school and other teachers throughout the 
country. One hundred thousand copies 
cf this circular will be mailed. The National 
Education Association has indorsed sim- 
plified spelling, and nearly tooo of its active 
members have signed the card of agreement. 
Individual public and private schools in 
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the following States teach the simpler spell- 
ings as reported by the officers of the 
Board: Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. The Iowa 
State Normal School of Cedar Falls and the 
Illinois State Normal University of Normal 
use the full list of simplified spellings in 
their catalogues and other publications. 
Other Normal Schools in Colorado, Minne- 
sota, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin use 
simplified spelling in a greater or less de- 
gree, and are preparing the graduates to 
teach the new forms along with the old 
wherever as teachers they may be per- 
mitted to do so. The State Teachers’ 
Associations of Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, 
South Carolina, and Wisconsin, have ap- 
proved simplified Spelling. The State 
Teachers’ Association of Tennessee has 
recommended it to the attention of teach- 
ers. — Ex. 


AN ALASKAN SCHOOL 


PuPILS ARE ADEPTS AT DRAWING 
AND FOND OF MUSIC 


THE 


“Mrs. C. W. Hammond and her daugh- 
ter are the teachers in what is perhaps 
the most interesting school under the 
Stars and Stripes,” says Jerry G. Andrews, 
a mining prospector of Nome, Alaska. 
“They are the teachers appointed by the 
Government to conduct the native school 
at Afognak, Alaska. 

““Afognak is but little known to the 
people of the United States, yet it was 
the third town started by the Russians in 
the early part of the last century on the 
Pacific. It would have little reason to de- 
mand even the attention of the Govern- 
ment to-day were it not for the fact that one 
of the best Indian schools conducted in the 
territory of Alaska is maintained there. 
Afognak is on an island of the same name 
in southwestern Alaska. 

““Mrs. Hammond and her daughter have 
the task of teaching the eighty-one pupils 
who are enrolled at the Afognak school 
and it is not likely that in all the posses- 
sions of the United States is there such a 
variety of color or intelligence among the 
natives who are being educated. On one 
thing the natives, from the Aleuts to the 
Russian octoroons, are a unit. Every- 
one is the most devout of Greek Catholics 
on Sunday. On other days they are 
simply natives. 

“Tt is probably surprising that of all 
the pupils there is hardly one who does 
not take naturally to drawing. Why, it 
is astonishing to find that little tots who are 
just able to toddle to the schoolhouse are, 
when furnished with a pencil and paper, 
drawing. Music, however, is the one 
thing that wins them, from the old, gray- 
haired men and women to the little boys 
and girls. They love music. They can 
sing far better than an equal number of 
country children in the United States. They 
have their favorite instruments, too — 
mandolins and accordions. There is not 
a popular air that has been sung in the 
United States in the last ten years that is 
not common in Afognak within three months 
after the record is made. 
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“Afognak shows that the white blood 
must predominate. There are two vil 
lages. One is the real, native Aleut town, 
the other the half castes. I have noticed 
that any native who has a drop of white 
blood in his or her veins looks down on 
the full blooded native.” 

— Washington Herald 


FARMING AND HOME ECONOMICS 


Wright County, Iowa, has a superintend- 
ent of schools who can give the entire corn 
belt pointers as to how to keep boys and girls 
on the farm. He is seeing to it that ele- 
mentary agriculture is taught in each of the 
sixteen townships in this county. 

Elementary agriculture is not nearly so 
formidable as it sounds, and just as soon 
as farmers and farm children find out what 
it really is two-thirds of the problem is 
solved. There are many phases of the work 
and each is important. In County Super- 
intendent Benson’s 140 rural schools the 
subject is taught in many to the entire 
membership; in others the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades have regular class work, 
with text-books. So when the students 
graduate from the eighth grade, at an aver- 
age age of 134 years, they are not only eligi- 
ble to enter as first-year students any high 
school or academy without examination, 
but they have a practical working knowl- 
edge of agriculture which is going to make 
itself felt on corn belt productiveness and 
prosperity before many years have passed. 

In Professor Benson’s scheme, examina- 
tions for boys in elementary agriculture 
and for girls in home economics may be 
taken along with examinations in other 
regular school subjects. 
sory, however. 


It is not compul- 
But it is permitted to sub- 
stitute work in agriculture and home econ- 
omy for drawing or music, or they may be 
taken in addition to all the regular subjects 
and the marks received included the 
average for the entire year. 

Superintendent Benson has always ar- 
gued that the secret of school success lay 
in vitalizing the work, so that the essay 
would mean something, the mathematical 
problem be easily transferred to real life 
and parental co-operation be secured by 
practical, every-day home topics of com- 
mon interest. He has succeeded even be- 
yond his best expectations. There are 
great plans for the future, such as making 
home economics work practical to the ex- 
tent of having teachers and girls prepare 
and serve noonday luncheons for the entire 
school. 


in 


UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY 


COLLEGE 
General Manager A. L. Mohler of the 
Union Pacific announces’ establishment 


of a railway college for the company’s 
employees. It is to be called a bureau of 
information. A corps of expert instruc- 
tors will give employees in every department 
of the service instructions free of cost. Three 
objects are aimed at, namely, assisting em- 
ployees to assume greater responsibility, 
increasing the knowledge and efficiency of 
employees and preparing prospective em- 
ployees for the service. 


TT 
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Blackboard Drawing — Hiawatha’s Home 





Brownie Day 
GRACE M. PoorBAUGH 


ALLOWE’EN — yes, the day looked forward to 
with so much pleasure by the children. “I believe 
I will call it Brownie Day,” said Miss Barnes. 
The day before Hallowe’en, she told the children 
of her secret. 

“You may dress up for the afternoon if you wish,” she 
said. 

Of course they all wanted to, for what child doesn’t enjoy 
dressing up? 

In the morning they were all in their places, for they were 
anxious to know what Brownie Day would really be like. 

“The room must be decorated appropriately,” ‘said Miss 
Barnes. “I’m going to let you make the decorations.” 

During the busy work period, she gave them pumpkins 
and Brownies which'she had hektographed. 

They colored the Brownies as they chose. 

Miss Barnes knew that the day would not be complete 
unless the children had something to take home, for what gives 
a child more pleasure than having something to take home, 
especially if he made it himself ? 

To each child, she gave a piece of construction paper the 
color of a pumpkin. Upon this was hektographed a pumpkin, 
and what a fine pumpkin it was too, for it had a collar and tie. 

These the children cut out, then colored. 

Of course, the collar must be green and the tie black, for 
this would be most becoming to Mr. Pumpkin. 

Then each child cut a piece of sand-paper and pasted on 








the back of his pumpkin. A loop of sewing silk was then put 
through the stem of the pumpkin and the scratcher was 
complete. 

“OQ, won’t Mamma be glad we had Brownie Day!” said 
James. 

During the noon hour, Miss Barnes made a border across 
the blackboard, making first a background with chalk, then 
pasting on the pumpkins and Brownies in various positions. 

You would have laughed had you seen the children as they 
came in at noon. How comical they did look! There were 
make-ups of all descriptions. 

Soon the children discovered the Brownie border. 

“© Miss Barnes, that is the cutest border we ever had on 
our blackboard!” they said. 

Holding something behind her, Miss Barnes said, “Can 
you guess what I have?” 


i we viky 


“Yes, they are Brownies — Brownie booklets—in which 
you are to write the spelling lesson for to-day.”’ 
"The covers of these they colored as they chose. 
These little booklets furnished language 
and reading material. 
After coloring them, the children brought 
them to class. 
Each child described his Brownie and 
Miss Barnes wrote their stories on the black- 
board. 
This was Mary’s story: 
My Brownie has a green cap. 
He has a red coat. 
He has yellow pants. 
My Brownie can run. 
After the reading lesson, the children 
played the words were Brownies. 
One child took the pointer and as he named 
the words the Brownies (words) ran. 
(Teacher erased words. ) 
Miss Barnes then tavght them the song, 
‘The Brownies,” from “Songs in Season.” 
When they had learned it, they played it in 
this way. 
; 


‘ontinuvel on page 4c9) 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SEAT WORK 


Seat Work and Sense Training 


CHRISTIANA MOUNT 
( To be used in connection with any reading book ) 


S1xtH WEEK 


HE new words for the reading lesson are dog, kennel, 
house. The aim of the seat work is a drill upon the 


words. 
Outline,’ prick,.sew, cut, dtaw.dog, dog’s house. 
Fold book, kennel. 
Give to each child the name of some object. 
illustrate with free-hand cutting or drawing. 
Each pupil select one of words that are the most difficult. 
Matching sentences. 


Let them 


Sense-Training: Attention an2 Observation 

Have pet dog in school. If that is impossible test pupils’ 
memories by description. Pupils bring pictures of dogs. 

Size, shape, general appearance, color. 

Head — its parts. 

Body — its parts. 

Legs and feet. 

Dogs of other countries. Have pictures of Esquimaux 
dogs, etc. 

The various calls of the dog — expressing anger, fear, etc 

What dogs can do. 


Language (in connection with the above) 
Here is Its head 
It is my Its color 
It is ——”s dog The feet are 
The dog can 


What have you in your book ? 
There is a word 

There are words 

My book has a picture, etc. 


A song is 
I have a story 


Game: Object, relaxation 
Each child the name of a dog. 
other the buyer. 


One child the dealer, an- 


Dialogue 
I wish to buy a dog. 
What kind of a dog? 
A dog that can run fast. 
Very well. Take the one you want. 
I will take a bull-dog. 


As soon as the name is mentioned, the “dog” runs lightly 


across the room pursued by the dealer © If he is caught he 


takes the dealer’s place. 


Device for drilling on sounds or words 

Draw a number of small purses, or better still, let each 
child pretend he has a purse. The teacher must pretend to 
have a large one. Name words from cards rapidly. If 
they miss—the teacher is supposed to receive it in her 
purse; if not, the pupil gets the word. After the pack is 
exhausted, pupils who missed may try to take them out of 
the teacher’s purse by repeating them correctly. 

Story from Johonnot’s “Friends in Feathers and Fur” 

Song: “Yellow Dog.” ‘Our Pug.” 


SEVENTH WEEK 

Prick, outline, sew, cut, draw nest. 

Prick, outline, sew, cut, draw hay wagon, hayforks, rake. 
Children a box with different tints and shades of red. 
Children arrange according to scale shown by teacher, 

or, 
Arrange from light to dark — using their own judgment. 
Make chains of red strips using light and dark alternately. 
Color a circle, square, triangle — write name red keside 
it in red chalk. 


Sense-Training: To quicken perceptive faculty 

Name all red objects in room. 

Hold prism in sun. Children note red ray. 

Pictures of red birds, red flowers, pupils select from among 
others. 

Ask children to bring red articles. 

Teacher show a tint or shade of red. Class — or pupil who 
has article— match. 


Language: Comparison. of this Color 
My paper is darker 
My paper is lighter. 
My paper is the same. 
These two colors are lighter. 
These two colors are darker. 
This is a lighter. 
This is the lightest. 
This is a darker. 
This is the darkest. 


Game: Memory 
Choose a leader. He names each 
wagon, Fannie, bird, nest, grass, 
Two ways of playing this: 


child, as: 


hay, rake, 


farmer, 
hay-fork. 


First Way 

Leader says, ‘‘I want the farmer,” ‘‘Give me the nest,’ 
etc., all in the order named. If he makes a mistake — an- 
other leader is chosen. 

Or, 

Leader or teacher tells.a.story. ‘ Once upon atime there 
was a farmer. He went into the field to cut grass. While 
he was mowing the grass he found a nest with some birds 
in it.” Continue in this way and aseach name is mentioned, 
the owner rises and turns. If he fails to remember he must 
pay a forfeit or perform some simple act. The story con- 
tinues until all have been named. Concluding with — 
‘“‘And as the hay was all in, the farmer said ‘Good-night, 
to Fannie and went home.” Children arise and exchange 
seats or places. The one who does not succeed in getting a 
place is the leader. 

In playing this there must be one chair less than number 
of children, or, if they stand in circle — place large numbers 
in chalk for them to stand on. 


Device jor drilling on words and sounds 

Place stepping-stones on board — pupils see how many 
can walk across imaginary brook (that is, name words writ- 
ten on stones) without falling in. 

Song: ‘‘Riding on the’ Hay.” ‘Haymaker’s Chorus.” 
Book II. Eleanor Smith’s Music Course. 

‘The Hayloft.” Harmonic First Reader. 


EIGHTH WEEK 


Prick, sew, cut, draw blacksmith 
anvil 
hammer 
nails 
horsehoe 
horse, or man on horseback. 


Model anvil. 

Make different charts of objects already taught. Num- 
ber charts to avoid confusion. Place name under each ob- 
ject. Give each child a different- chart. Pupils match 
words, cut figures — or cut figures and write the names on 
the figures. 

Allow them to make similar charts, pasting figures and 
words on the paste-board backs of pads. 


Sense-Training: Observation and Expression 
Lesson on iron. 
Sight — color of ore — wrought iron 
Taste — iron filings. 
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Smell — get iron tincture from druggists. 

Hearing — Difference between sound of iron and wood, 
or some other article when dropped. 

Uses of iron: Things made from iron. Pupils bring arti- 


cles. 


Language 
Iron is Iron comes from 
Iron is used for 
Railings are made of 
—— are made of 
We make of iron. 
Gane: Play Blacksmith. .See any Kindergarten Manual. 
Song: First Verse of ““The Crooked Mark.” The Pollard 
Manual. 
Song: First Verse of “Merry Workers.” Harriet Wil- 
bur, Primary Education, September, 1908. 





Device jor drilling on words and sounds. 

Bean Bag — Pupils in circle or in seats. 

Teacher with bean bag. 

Older pupils with cards — Hold them up one at a time. 

Teacher throws bean bag to child who names word. Work 
rapidly, as children lose interest if game is not played rapidly. 

Close with 

Bean Bag Song. Book I. Eleanor Smith’s Music 
Course. 

Story: Wise Old Dan. Children’s First Story Book. 


NINTH WEEK 


Prick, cut, sew, draw, fold house. 

Give the word — home — let them write it under or in 
the work. 

Fold little book — write or paste words or sounds in it. 
For instance — all blends — all sounds, or all stock -words. 

Give pupils little circles — Tell them to write Dan in first 
or second; pear in the next. 

Or, write list on board and pupils follow list carefully. 


Sense-Training: Memory-Language 
Where is your home? 
Between what streets? 
What direction is it from school ? 
You may walk towards your home. 


Games and device for drilling upon sounds and words. 

One child King, another Queen; a third the maid, and 
last of all the blackbird. 

Pupils recite, or if they do not know it, teacher recites for 
them: 

“Four and Twenty Blackbirds.” 

Hang words or sounds on line by patent clothes-pins. 
Maid hanging up the clothes, the cards naming as she does 
so. Blackbird flies at her. She runs away and gives cards 
to King and Queen, who name rapidly and pass to their 
subjects. Children take turns as main characters. Some- 
times varying by taking in the clothes. 

Songs. 


TENTH WEEK 


Prick, sew, cut, draw, paint flag, hat. . 

Class fold little rosettes to form large flag. Fold paper 
hats. 

Prick, sew, cut, draw girl’s head (this may be done from a 
hektograph copy). 

Cut little boys waving flags. Make a border of them. 

Make cellar stairs and write a word on each step. 

Scatter the most difficult words over the blackboard. 
Pupils find the words in their own boxes of words and make 
careful lists. 

After the books have been placed in their hands. 

Arrange in sentences. 


Sense-T7cining: Visualization — Comparison 
Have flags of different nations. Compare. with our “flag. 
Wave three flags quickly? Put them down. 

Which did I wave first, last? Or 
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Wave and ask pupils to do the same. Continue until 
mistake is made. 


Languige: 
A Lesson on the flag. 
Its colors 
N mber of stripes — posit’on 
Number of stars — position 
Meaning of stripes 
Meaning of tars 
Meaning of flag 
Teach salute. 


Device jor drilling on’ words.and sounds 
Large colored square divided into sections. Difficult 
words nd sounds in sections. Two pupils with pointers — 


‘eyes closed. Class sings or recites: 


Tit tat toe, 

Around the square they go, 
Hit or miss, 

Stop at this. 


Pupils put pointer on words — open eyes and name. 

Poem. 

Song “Flag Song.” Book I. Eleanor Smith’s Music 
Course. 





The Possibilities of the Sand 


Pan 


At the beginning of the school year Miss Barnes decided 
to use the sand pan as an additional means for the develop- 
ment of observation, interest, and expression. She’ thought 
that it would be very satisfactory, also, in furnishing lessons 
in number, spelling, language and reading. and would 
make the history and geography work more real to the chil- 
dren. 

There had long been a table in the basement of the build- 
ing which she’ knew would serve well for this purpose by 
merely adding sides to the height of four inches. The pan 
might have been lined with tin, but as this would have caused 
extra expense, and as something to keep the sand from sift- 
ing through the table was all that was necessary, she de- 
cided to line it with heavy paper. 

Miss Barnes knew well that there is an affinity between 
children and a sand pile, and that they would be in their 
element if allowed to fill the pan. 

The children were delighted when they were told that they 
might do this. Fred knew of a place where they could get 
all the sand they wanted, so work began at once, and within 
a day or-two, the pan was filled and ready for use. 

Miss Barnes began her work in the fall by studying Indian 
life. How the children enjoyed getting the twigs of pine! 

These they were allowed to place in the sand until it 
looked like a real “forest.” 

The “shining Big Sea Water” was blue tissue paper placed 
under a piece of glass. Then came the making of the 
Indian wigwams, canoes, deer, Hiawatha, Nokomis, and 
Iagoo. 

The wigwams were made from a piece of burlap and two 
of the children proved themselves artists by the way in which 
they decorated them. 

For busy work, the children traced around patterns of deer, 
Indians, etc. These they cut out and colored as they 
liked. 

Then Miss Barnes let them select the most suitable place 
for the wigwams and the densest spot for the deer. When 
the picture was completed in the pan, they understood well the 
language of the poet: 


By the shining Big Sea Water 

Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 
Dark: behind <t: rose the forest, 

Rose the dark and gloomy pine trees. 
There the wrinkled old Nokomis 
Nursed the little Hiawatha. 
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Runaway Fritz II 


ALICE E. ALLEN 
Betty 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTER ONE: Joe has run away from a circus. 
He has left Fritz, one of the trick-dogs, behind. Joe has nothing of 
his, own, except a locket with a lady’s picture in it. In the woods, 
Joe finds Richard Davis running away to the circus. Joe persuades 
Richard to go back home. They tramp all day. Richard gives out. 
Joe leaves him to find some food. On a hill, a big red auto passes 
him. In it are a man and a little girl. Joe finds a farm-house. He 
knocks. 


The door flew wide open. Joe found himself in a woman’s 
arms. A woman’s tears and kisses were on his face. 

“I knew you’d come back, Richard,” said the woman. 
“I told Father you’d be here to-night.” 

Richard’s mother drew Joe into the lighted kitchen. Joe 
tried to tell her something. But the room and the woman’s 
surprised face suddenly faded away. The next thing he 
knew he was lying on a sofa. Richard’s mother knelt on 
the floor beside him. In her hands was a bowl. Some- 
thing in the bowl steamed and smelled good. 

“Eat this,” said Richard’s mother. She tried to give Joe 
something in a spoon. 

Joe shook his head. 

“Richard,” he said faintly. ‘‘He’s a lot hungrier. He’s 
down the hill.”” His words trailed off and mixed themselves 
up. Then he lost track of everything. 

All these things had happened two weeks ago. Now, Joe 
was almost as much at home in the Davis farmhouse as 
Richard was. He split wood. He harnessed the horses. 
He took care of two of them. He fed chickens and drove 
cows. He was learning to milk. With all these things, he 
found time to go to school in the little Locust Grove school- 
house. 

This bright October morning, Joe was puzzling his head 
over a problem Miss Raye had given her oldest boys and 
girls. It was about butter and eggs and cheese and hay. 
Joe’s thoughts wouldn’t stay on such things. They went 
running along the little path which led past the schoolhouse. 
Joe’s feet just ached to get out of their new shoes and stock- 
ings and run after his thoughts along the path up over the hill 
to the grove of beech trees. And how Fritz would have 
loved that path! A great homesick ache came into Joe’s 
heart. If it hadn’t been for that ache, which came when- 
ever he thought of the dog, Joe would have been almost 
too happy. But Richard’s mother said he had done right 
to leave Fritz behind. 

It was about here that across Joe’s thoughts sounded the 
roll of carriage wheels, coming down the hill. Everybody 
in the little Locust Grove schoolhouse lo ked up. The 
wheels stopped. 

There was a loud knock at the door. The knock went on 
louder and louder in Joe’s heart. Suppose Jem or Mr. 
Marshall had followed him — had found him — 

‘‘Good-morning, Miss Blake,” said Miss Raye at the open 
door. 

Joe looked up. A tall stiff woman in a tall stiff hat with 
a tall stiff feather rustled into the room. She wore eye- 
glasses. Her face was severe and long. By one hand she 
led a small girl with bobbing yellow curls. 

Miss Blake pushed the little girl forward. 

“This is my great-niece, Miss Raye,” she said. Her 
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voice just matched the rest of her. “This is your new 
teacher, Elizabeth. You must be good and dutiful.” 

The little girl held out her hand prettily to Miss Raye. 
But her big brown eyes glanced quickly from one to another 
of the twenty boys and girls staring at her. When they met 
Joe’s blue ones, the brown eyes broke into a friendly twinkle. 

Miss Raye snuggled the small hand in a way she had for 
little new strange people. 

“You are Elizabeth?” she asked. 

“‘Marian Elizabeth Blake,” said Miss Blake clearly. ‘‘She 
is called Elizabeth. She is my nephew’s only child — and 
motherless. At present, she lives with my sister and myself 
in the large stone house farther up the hill. I trust Elizabeth 
will give you no trouble, Miss Raye.” 

“Oh no,” said Miss Raye. “My little Locusts will be 
so glad to have her for one of them. ‘Miss Raye led the 
little girl down the aisle. The seat across from Joe was 
empty. 

“You may sit here, Elizabeth.” 

“Betty, to my friends,” said the little girl. 


That very afternoon, Miss Raye and all her twenty-one little 
Locusts lay down their books and went along under the path 
to the beech woods. The woods were full of golden leaves. 
Golden leaves still lingered on the trees. Golden leaves 
dropped everywhere in the sunshine. Golden leaves heaped 
themselves in little piles on the ground or sailed away down 
the little brook. And: there were other wonderful things — 
beechnuts hidden in prickly burrs, empty birds’ nests, burst- 
ing milkweed pods, shy squirrels, and chipmunks. 

Joe knelt down before some flowers like flashes of flame 
against the dark tree-trunks. Somewhere, across the mur- 
mur of the brook, a voice spoke. 

“T know you,” said the voice. It was half shy and half 
laughing. It belonged to Betty. Betty stood just the other 
side of the brook. Her eyes smiled at him. 

Joe got to his feet. 

“Don’t you know me?”’ said Betty. 

Joe shook his head. He had never known any girls. But 
he had seen many with fluffy curls like Betty’s in the circus- 
seats. Maybe she had seen him there. 

“Tn the circus?” he asked. 

Betty shook her head. 

“T know all about that,” she said. ‘Everybody in Locust 
Grove does. You ran away. And you brought Richard 
back home. And you live with Mr. and Mrs. Davis. But 
it was after you ran away that I saw you. Think hard.” 

Joe thought. 

“You sat so— all in a little heap in the dust.” Betty sat 
down and huddled herself together. ‘‘ You were almost in 
the road. Father nearly ran over you.” 

“Was that you?” cried Joe. ‘The little girl in the red 
auto ?” 

“Of course,” said Betty. ‘‘I knew you the minute I saw 
you this morning — that is, I knew your eyes. The rest of 
you has changed. That was Father. He was just bringing 
me to Aunt Priscilla’s house.” 

Joe skipped across the brook on the stones. 

‘What did you do in the circus?” asked Betty. 

“TI helped Jem train the dogs for one thing,” said Joe. 
“That was what I liked to do best. I went on with them 
when they did their tricks.” 

“I’m going to have a dog,” said Betty. ‘‘Father’s going 
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o send me one ’cause I’m the only little thing in all Aunt 
Priscilla’s house.” 

When the twenty little Locusts came trooping together 
along the road and picked up Joe and Betty, Betty knew all 
about Fritz and how Joe couldn’t sleep nights he missed 
‘he dog so, and ever so many things besides. And Joe knew 
how Betty had always lived in a big house in a big city, and 
ever so many things besides. And Joe had promised to 
‘each Betty’s dog to do tricks. And he felt more acquainted 


vith her already than with anyone in all the world except 
Fritz. 


Saturday morning, Joe was raking up leaves in the Davis 
yard. A cloud of dust came flying down the road. There 
was the clatter of horses’ hoofs. Then the big Blake car- 
riage drew up outside the gate. Miss Priscilla called him. 

“Is there a boy here named Joseph?” she asked. 

“T guess you mean me, ma’am; I’m Joe.” 

“Do you know anything about dogs?” 

“All about ’em.” 

‘My little great-niece Elizabeth has a new dog. He came 
last night. He is ill—or something. He refuses all food. 
Elizabeth thinks you would know what to do for him. 

Joe nodded. 

“Could you come back with me now?” asked Miss 
Pri-cilla. “Elizabeth has cried all night. She will make 
herself ill.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Joe. “I'll tell Mr. Davis.” 

When Joe came back, he climbed into the carriage beside 
Miss Pri cilla. It was a clear morning, cool and crisp with 
the first frost. The tang of burning leaves filled the air. 

The big Blake house stood all by itself in a grove of tall 
locust trees. On the steps was Betty. 

“T heard the carriage,” she cried, “and I left him just 
a minute. He is the be-yeau-ti-ful-est dog, Joe. But he 
won’t eat. We can’t even get him to come out of his crate. 
And his eyes look just full of tears. No one knows what to 
do. You do, don’t you, Joe?” 

“Sure,” said Joe. 

They were already half way down a flight of long stairs. 
There, in a large room in the basement, stood a big crate. 
A saucer of milk stood near by. A woman bent over the crate. 
She was younger than Miss Priscilla, and rounder and bluer- 
eyed and sweeter. 

“Ts he dead, Auntie Prudence?” cried Betty. 

“No, dearie,” said Aunt Prudence, “he licks my hand.” 

Betty knelt down beside the crate. Joe followed her. 

“What’s the trouble, old fellow?” he said. He put out 
a hand — 

There was a sudden scramble inside the crate which nearly 
upset it and Betty too. The scramble was mixed up with 
some short, gruff glad barks. Then, out of the crate, sprang 
a big handsome bull terrier. He had a funny fierce face, 
half black, half white. He had a pink nose, big bright eyes, 
and cropped-off ears. He had all his tail. The tip was 
white. It was Fritz. 

(To be continued) 





Stories for Re-telling 
I Myself 


My NAME 


I am a little girl ten years old and my name is Margaret 
Ames. Papa always calls me “Margaret” because it was 
his mother’s name, but mamma and almost everybody else 
say ‘‘Daisy,” except my little brother Jacky, who always 
calls me “Sister.” 


My Harr And Eves 


I have blue eyes and brown hair. 
hair and ties it with a black ribbon. On Sunday I have a 
white ribbon. While mamma is getting my hair ready, I 
teH her what sort of girl I am going to be all day long. 


Mamma braids my 
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My Hercut 


I am four feet and six inches tall. 
brother Ralph measures Jacky and me. 
is growing faster than I am. 


Every month my big 
He says that Jacky 


My CLOTHES 


Jacky and I always wear sailor suits to school. Mine are 
white in summer and red or blue in winter with anchors em- 
broidered on the collar. 


The Dog and the Shadow 


One day a dog was crossing a stream of water. In his 
mouth was a piece of meat. As he looked down in the water 
he thought he saw another dog with a larger piece of meat 
in its mouth. He opened his mouth to get the meat from the 
other dog. He lost his own piece of meat and found the dog 
he saw in the water was his own shadow. 


Bessie and Her Pets 


Bessie has four little rabbits for pets. They have a com- 
fortable house to live in. Bessie takes all the care of them. 
She has a name for each one. They know their names and 
come when Bessie calls them. 


The Hare and the Tortoise 


A hare one day made fun of the short feet and slow walk 
of the tortoise. The torioise laughed and said he would beat 
the hare in-a race. They started together. The tortoise 
never stopped, but went straight on to the end. The hare 
took a nap on the road. When she woke up she was surprised 
to find that the tortoise had won the race, 





The Dog and the Kitty Game 


MAupvDE M. Grant, Monroe, Mich. 


Three children are chosen. One, a little girl, the owner of the 
kitty, a second child impersonates the kitty, and a third is the wicked 
black dog. 


The little girl comes to the front of the room with her kitty at her 
side. The child who impersonates the dog stands a short distance 
away at the left. The children in the seats sing to the tune of “My 
Bonnie”: 
There’s a dog who is rough and quite curly, 

He’s as bad as a fierce dog can be, 


(The dog runs in barking, and the kitty runs and jumps 
up onachair. The dog remains near the chair barking, while 
the others sing) 


He came here and frightened my kitty, 
And now she’s run up in a tree. 


Chorus 


Come back, come back, come back, my kitty, to me, to me, 
Come back, come back, come back, my kitty, to me. 


Just listen to his naughty barkings, 
I do wish he would go away, 
My kitty is dreadfully frightened, 
(The kitty mews aloud.) 
And up in that tree she will stay. 


Chorus — Come back, come back, etc. 
He knows he can’t climb away up there, 
For dogs never can climb a tree, 
Look quickly, he’s running away, now, 
Oh, come now, dear kitty, to me. 


yChorus — Come back, come back, etc. 


(The dog runs away and the kitty comes down from the tree.) 
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One Way to Teach the Days of the Week 


The following words are first taught and sung to the music 

of ‘The Birdies’ Ball” by Mrs. S. C. Carnwell in “Songs 

and Games for Little Ones” by Gertrude Walker and Harriet 
S. Jenks. 


Sunday is the very first day, 

Then Monday and Tuesday come on their way. 
Then Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday we say, 
And Saturday last, the baking day. 


After this the same names of the week are whispered to 
seven different children. The children come forward as 
we sing their names, in their order, and stand in a row. 
They are our days of the week, and we count them and find 
how many days there are ina week. Then we call on differ- 
ent children to tell what day a certain child represents and 
which one is to-day. Now they are sent to their seats by 
calling on different children to give one day of the week when 
the day named goes back. It will be seen the first few names 
are told easily, but towards the end it grows harder, and when 
the last child is reached a little wholesome tax on the memory 
is involved. 

CLARA B. Roop 





“FE on the End” 


There is one of our phonic games that the children never 
tire of playing. For want of a better name we simply call 
it “‘E on the End.” 

First, you must know, ‘‘E on the End” is a wonderful little 
fairy. With one stroke of his magic wand he can make any 
one of the vowels instantly tell its name. At his command 
a cap will turn into a cape, a kit into a kite, or a can into a 
cane. Isn’t it wonderful? If you are “little folks” you 
think it is great fun. 

This is the way we play it. 

One child is chosen to be “E on the End,” who cannot 
talk, but who can make the letter in the middle tell its 
name. 

_,, Each. child has on his desk a card bearing some letter 
or “phonogram. Little “E on the End” takes his card and 
goes to his hiding place behind the door. 


~Then-t--eall-for -letters-to~make-.a» word, and.the.children- 


having those letters respond in turn, bringing their letters to 
the front and holding the cards before them so that all may 
see. Then some child sounds the word. Supposing I call 
c-a-p, the child who sounds it gives the word ‘“‘cap.” Now 
I call “‘E on the End.” 

Standing before the middle letter, a, little E on the End 
touches him lightly on the head. Immediately the letter 
touched must tell its name. 

The child who has previously sounded: the word now 
sounds it again, calling the middle letter by its name, and 
we see what complete change has taken place in the mean- 
ing of the word. 


Here are some of the words I use for this game: 


her 
shin 
pip 
pin 
quit 
ton 


not cut hop 
rid mat rat 
bit fin 


hug 
rang 
trip kit 
fir mad mop tap 
shad car at rod 
cap us tub Tim 


man 
fad 
bar 
hat 
shut 


Dorchester, Mass. GRACE ALLEN 


A New Chart 


How many country school teachers have an old and useless 
chart, fastened to the wall in their school-room and are 
afraid to put it in the stove where it belongs? This is what 
I did with mine. I cut sheets of paper a trifle larger than the 
chart. A few of these were colored and the rest were white. 
These were pasted together along the top edge, and then 
pasted to the chart, close up between two of the leaves where 
they may be removed without leaving any visible mark. 
Not only was the old chart hidden, but the new one made up 
for the lack of blackboard, and the leaves could be turned 
back over the top and out of sight at will. One page I used 
for a calendar, a new one each month with appropriate pic- 
tures. On another was written the daily program. Several 
pages were used for the Primer and First Grade reading words. 
These were written on the chart as fast as learned and only 
shown to the children on review days. On another page I 
wrote the names of the smallest children in large letters, 
and when at a loss for something to keep a child busy. he 
could learn to write his own name. On program days, there 
was a special picture for that program. One page was 
used for the children’s work — paper cuttings, well written 
lessons, etc., and there was a different one for each special 
theme, such as Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Washington’s 
Birthday. 

The older grades had their names written on a clean white 
page, and a “‘hundred” mark was recorded for each perfect 
lesson in spelling. When five hundreds had been marked,a 
colored star was pasted on, and at the close of the term, the 
page was cut apart and each child given his record. The 
prettiest page was made by the Primer Number Class. This 
page was black and at the bottom I drew with colored chalk, 
a patch of grass dotted over with yellow buttercups. The 
children cut out small butterflies, colored them yellow, and 
for each whole week of perfect number lessons, were allowed 
to paste one wherever they wished, on the black background 
above the yellow buttercups. 

L. L. 





First Grade Number 


“Make our number-work more practical” rang out a 
voice of authority at the Institute. 

Three helps on three subjects gained at one-Institute! 

Now for the application! And in Grade One! 

How many an eloquent and eminent platform speaker 
has blushed and stammered at a simple, practical question 
asked “afterwards,” by an anxious Grade One teacher. 

Miss Grey knew that the problem must be worked out for 
special conditions. 

Metaphorically, like the proverbial ‘‘new” minister, she 
overturned her barrel of accumulated experience, and re- 
gardless of date or originality made a combination, to present 
to “hearers” and hoped-for “doers.” 

Then promptly came the test. 

A group of September entries was gathered about the 
table. Each pupil was decorated with a necklace of ten 
Hailman beads. At an end of the table the ‘‘storekeeper” 
stood. 

His stock in trade consisted of yeast cakes (refilled covers) 
marked ‘2’; pears, apples, bananas, peppermint hearts, 
of drawing paper, cut and colored, marked “1’’; chocolate- 
colored tablets, “‘Four for a cent”; colored splints (sticks 
of candy “2”; bright-covered tin cylinders, supposed to con- 
tain candy) “‘1.”. (These were discarded later, when the 
very fine-print on the polished red, revealed them as snuff- 
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boxes); Japanese teapot, “10”; horn, “5”; Brownie “5”; 
orange-colored cotton-stuffed: pumpkin, “*5”; mechanical 
beetle, ‘‘10’ ; etc. ; 

Miss Grey is seated at the table, for this is a long process 

nd requires quiet, good-natured supervision. 

She has a box of pennies (colored tablets). 

‘Alice, here is one penny, how many more shall I give 

1 to make ten pennies?” 

This is not one of the classes that “knows” number in- 
tuitively and requires no teaching, that we hear about from 
those who feel ‘‘first-year”’ work is almost superfluous. 

\lice does not know. 

Mary does not know. 

No one knows. 

Count your beads. 

‘Move one bead, Alice, on your chain, and see how many 
are left.” 

“Well, here are nine more.” 

‘ Jane, if I give you two, how many more will be needed 
to make ten?” etc. 

Albert now goes to the store and is told to exchamge cour- 
teous greetings with the clerk, just as they do in Chenot’s 
store. 

“They don’t ” doubtfully objects Albert who, perhaps, 
has worn out his welcome there. 

Then a plainly spoken order is given, prices explained, 
money paid, and articles taken home. 

This was the beginning. Since, much proficiency has been 
acquired; amount spent, and amount left is stated orally, 
and articles purchased are enumerated. 

Now, each pupil, in turn, passes to the board, and says 
— ‘rt cent for an apple, 2 cents for an orange, etc. I spent 
8 cents in all,” writing and adding like an expert accountant. 

Maybe this is practical, There was no key given with 
the problem. 


Centra! Falls, R. I. ANNA EARLE 





An Autumn Decoration 


The birds were flitting so fast among the briers and weeds, 
and were keeping up such a chatter that we stopped to see 
what could be the matter. On looking up we saw that the 
telegraph lines were filled:for yards and yards with twitter- 
ing birds. They appeared to be drilling for their long flight 
to their warm winter home. 

At school next day, the little tots decided it would be nice 
to decorate our room with telegraph lines full of birds. So 


we have been cutting birds from different colored paper 
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and have pinned them to the telegraph lines which are nothing 
more than long pieces of narrow tape. The lines, now full 
of birds are fastened from the middle of the ceiling to the 
sides and corners of the room. 

As the leaves and birds go about the same time, we have 
made alternate lines of autumn leaves, all of which makes 
a very pretty autumn effect. 

Resecca A. REID 





For a Country School 


Once on a time I was teaching in a little country school. 
I had forty-five children and had to teach everything from 
‘he beginners to algebra and bookkeeping. The same 
question arose then as now: “What can be done with the 
little children when their work is finished and they cannot go 
home ?”’ 

Our schoolhouse was too small for a table, s» my trustee 
made a large board with a rim around it. This board could 
be laid across two desks and eight children work there com- 
fortably. When not in use, it stood against the wall. 

The next thing was to find materal to work with We had 
a letter game; pictures cut up and put into enve'opes; old- 
fashioned magazines to cut out the pictures someone who 
was building had the carpenter saw some blocks for us, these, 
with clothes-pins and corn-cobs, made ali the building 
material we needed. The children found stones nd differ- 
ent kinds of nuts. We had a few picture books, some 
tooth-picks and shoe pegs 

These were kept in boxes on the cloak-room floor. When 
the children’s work was finished they went to the clothes- 
room and chose what they wanted. One of the older boys 
brought out the board and the children played quietly and 
happily, disturbing no one. 

You can use wall paper for all kinds of cutting and folding. 
It makes prettier chains and lanterns than anything else. 
Five cents’ worth of gum tragacanth, one cent’s worth of oil 
of cloves, and a quart of cold water will make all the mucilage 
you can use in a term. ; 

Any farmer will give you all the straw you want. With the 
assistance of your older girls, cut this in inch lengths and cut 
plain ‘wall paper circles and you have all the straw work you 
can do. 

None of these things cost anything, but.if you feel that you 
can spend a little money, just go to the five cent store and _in- 
vest a dollar. You’ll be surprisedat the number of things 
you can buy. 

Stormy days, when everyone has to spend the noon hour 
in the house, all these things help to entertain even the older 
children. 











Blackboard Drawing — The Three Bears 








GAMES AND 
The Happy Go Luckys* 


ALICE E, ALLEN 
(They continue their search by means of an ox-team.) 


A yoke of oxen they purchased, 
Dismayed, the Pup looked on; 
The bargain made, they started 
One clear October dawn. 
The Happy Go Lucky Twinlets, 
‘““Gee! Haw! Gee! Haw!” they cried 
The Happy Go Lucky Puppy 
“Gee! Haw!” to say, he tried. 
But not till the dusk of All Hallowe’en, 
Did they spy the moon in its place, 
Then it winked at them, and it blinked at them 
With a Jack-o’Lantern face. 





Brownie Play 


(Book rights reserved) 


L. RouNnTREE SMITH T. B. WEAVER 
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ahi one there? Round and 


(Children stand in a circle, one steps inside and stands by 
a red rocking chair in the centre, children in the circle skip 
around and sing) 
Round and round, round ard round, 
We form a magic ring, 
Round and round, round and round, 
We all will dance and sing, 
Round and round, round and round, 
Round the Brownies go. 


(The child in the centre sings) 
Who will come to visit me, 
I should like to know. 
I am sure you will declare, 
I’ve a pretty rocking-chair, 
Who will be the first one there? 
Round and round we go. 


(The first child to reach the centre of the circle, ajter the 


* Illness prevented Mise Long this month from making the illustration for these 
vemes. 
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verse is sung may sit in the rocking chair until the turn for 
her to sing again, when she rises and sings as before) 


“Who will come to visit me,” etc. 


(The child from the centre turns to the circle each time 
one comes to take her place.) 


(This game may be continued as long as desired.) 





Indian Game 


(Book rights reserved) 


L., ROUNTREE SMITH TuHos. B. WEAVER, 1909 
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(The Squaw stands in the centre of the circle with her papoose; 
she sings) 
Who will sing a lullaby, 
When the stars are in the sky? 
My papoose will sleepy grow, 
Rock her gently to and fro. 














sett ~ 








(She beckons to a child who steps inside and takes papoose. 
All sing, waving arms to and fro) 
To and fro, to and fro, 
Oer the meadows the soft winds sweep. 
To and fro, to and fro, 
Rocking the papoose to sleep. 


(Repeat several times, skip about circle, singing, return to 
places, the first squaw returns to her place in the circle, while 
the child who took her place sings as before. 


This game con- 
tinues any length of time) 





An October Finger Play 
BERTHA E. BusH 


Dancing, dancing, dancing ' 
On the swaying trees 

See the bright leaves glancing 
In October’s breeze. 


Fluttering, fluttering, fluttering,? 
Down to earth they fall; 
Whisking, whirling, flying,3 
At the gay wind’s call. 


Raking, raking, raking,+ 
Little Tommy goes, 
Gathering up the scattered leaves 
Into rustling rows. 


Curling, crackling, leaping 5 
See the bonfire blaze! 

Truly earth is pleasant 
These October days 


Morion 


1 Arms lifted and swayed for branches. Fingers flutter for leaves. 

2 Fingers flutter and are lowered for leaves falling. 

3 Hands rolled over each other and whisked about to represent 
leaves blowing. 

4 Imitate raking and gathering leaves together. 

5 Hands raised and moved to imitate leaping flame ard curling 
smoke. 
(Continued on page 408) 
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What Will You Give To Be Well} 


To Have Good Figure, 
Vibrant Health, Rested Nerves? 


CANNOT tell you how happy I am that I have been able to 
bring health and strength to 43,000 women in the yon 
t 

















HIGH TUBERCULAR RATE 

That 28 school children in every 100 from 
the poor tenement distriets of the city are 
affected with tuberculosis is indicated by 
observations made this summer at Sea 
Breeze Home, which is maintained at \/est 
Coney Island by the Association for In- 
vestigating the Condition of Children of the 
Poor. All of the children admitted to the 
home were supposed to be well. The asso- 


seven years. Just think! this means a whole city. 
to t.y thorough study of anatomy, physiology and health 
principles and to my 12 years’ personal experience before I 
began my instructions by mail, that I attribute my marvelous 
success. It would do your heart good to read the reports from 
my pupils—and I have done this by simply studying Nature's laws 
adapted to the correction of each individual difficulty. If vital organs 
= = centers are weak, I strengthen them so that each organ does 
work. ¢ 

I want to help eyery woman to be perfectly, gloriously well, with 
that sweet, personal loveliness, which health or 
and a wholesome, graceful body gives—a ’ 
cultured, self-reliant woman with a definite purpose, full of the vivacity 


which makes you 

A Better Wife Arise to Your Best 

A Swecter Sunctheart Setitemsniseannared 
weeter Sweet start your Ueed'te circulating as it did 


ciation says in a statement issued today: 
I teach you to stand and to walkin when you were achild. I teach you to 
an attitude which bespeaks culture breath so that the blood is fully pur- 


“ Up to the middle of August, 728 children 
had received thorough physical examina- and refinement. A good figure grace- ified. I help you to arise to your best 
fully carried means more than a pretty 


tion and had been tested for tuberculosis at face. Natare’s rosy chooks are more 9 1 may need to 
. u t . stren 1en ou 
Sea Breeze. Of this number, 381 were | cr tas tes ies To Thin? stom ach, intestines 
. 4 a nerves first. 
boys and 347 girls. Of the total number |Too Fleshy? | 1y7emove the pupil was who was thin, writes me: 














subjected to the tuberculin test, 205, or tay removed. 
28.1 per cent, showed a positive reaction. 
The per cent of reaction among girls tested 
was 35.1 per cent, as against 27.7 per cent 
among the boys. 

“The investigation is in a measure a 
preliminary step to determine the need of 


stay removed. 
I have reduced over 25,000 women. 
One pupil writes me: 





‘Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 78 pounds 
and I look 15 years younger. I have re- 
duced those hips and I feel so well I want 
to shout! I never get out of breath now. 
When I began I was rheumatic and consti- 
pated, my heart was weak and my head 


think how I used to look! I never dreamed 
it was all so easy. I thought I just had to 
be fat. I feel like stopping every fat woman 


| dull, and oh, dear, I am ashamed when I 


“I just can’t tell you how happy I am. 
IT am so prond of my neck and arms! My 
busts are ragfided out and I have gained 28 
pounds; it has come just where I wanted it 
and I carry myself like another woman.”’ 

“*My old dresses look stylish on me now. 
I have not been constipated since my second 
lesson and I had taken something for years, 
My liver seems to be all rightand I haven't 
a bit of indigestion any more, for I sleep 
like a baby and my nerves are so rested. 











1 see and telling her of you.’ I feel so well all the time.’’ 


You Can Be Well Without Drugs 


The day for drugging the system has passed. The strength of vital organs 


dren in anemic condition. 
“Open-air schools for tuberculous chil- SS ee = 


38 
> e ce , e ishe C Torpid Liver Weaknesses Weak Nerve Sleeplessness 
dren have recently been established and , a. eel cater? 
conducted with great success in Boston. This is accomplished by strengthening whatever organs or nerves are weak. 

I wish I could put sufficient emphasis into these words to make you realize 
that you do not need to be ill, but that you can be a buoyant, vivacious, at- 
tractive woman in return for just a few minutes’ care each day in your 


HELP ALONG THE SCHOOL FOR ony Same. 


1f you will tell me your faults in health or figure, I will cheerfully tell you 
MOTHERS about my work and if I cannot help your particular case, I will tell you so. I 


= each pupil the individual, confidential treatment which her case demands. | 
We have addressed the city superintendent md % cents for instructive booklet showing how to stand and walk ocrrectly. | 
of schools in a large number of towns 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
throughout the United States to find out: Dept 45 246 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
1 Exactly how much is being done by 


Arthur of “Growth in Silence,” “ Character as Expressed in the Body,’ Etc. 
the school to teach mothers the proper care 


of infants and its direct relation to the health 
of the school child. 


TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG E 
children in their schools indicates the need oot * FOR YOUR SCHOOL F R E 


2 Whether the physical condition of the 
Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves todo this. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either ! 


Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
WRITE US heartand soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoin FREE bic fiag free: 
Pictures .....—-j_—=-; Write us and we will.atonee send you postpaid 35 of our 
Embiematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapelornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lotin afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 46 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U. S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4 or $5in any retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 
Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 


is infant hygiene discussed; that though 
hygiene is taught by law to the school chil- ottstobenseie had Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 


dren in all schools, the lessons are restricted : ARE THE PICTURES OF THE para “WASHING TON” 7 
almost exclusively to the teaching of the ee 


open-air schools in New York City for chil- 






















Note: Miss Cocroft’'s name stands for progress in the scientific care of the health and Sigure of woman. 





for such education of mothers. 

3 How far the school should be responsi- 
ble for such education. 

4 What action superintendents and 
School Boards are ready ‘to take to develop 
classes for mothers in the public schools. 

They report that though a number of 
schools conduct organized meetings of 
parents with teachers, in only a few of these 





We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
effect of the use of alcohol and tobacco on} __ eolors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them, on the 
: h of hygi | th same plan as the Flag. Write for 55 buttons, send us the $5.50 when sold by the 
the body, which branch of hygiene alone the children, and we will gend either hog yt or Lineies — oon rely 
, i iti ked and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
law specifies must be taught. Two cities]  fitons or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
report that infant hygiene is included in] te send you. &# After you have secured the flag or picture for Your school we 
hygiene lessons. Ina very few towns pro- will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 
vision has recently been made in the school 





MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 


budget for lectures to mothers. Other 

towns are requesting such provision. In a BLACKBOARD READING ( Now Ready) 
very few schools mothers are addressed by By MAUD MOORE 

physicians on the care of children. Just Price, 50 cents 


recently in New York have the school doc- It will be of invaluable aid to experienced and inexperienced First Grade teachers alike. 

tors begun to ‘adélress the school teachers} The experienced will appreciate fully its worth and the inexperienced will hail it with delight. 

for the purfsose of pointing out the surface There are no more trying days for a First Grade teacher than those of the first weeks, when 

indications of physical defects and in- forty or fifty medium and bright minds — as yet unaccustomed to formal learning of any kind 
: . ; te i ed up to th r life. 

fectious diseases, to the end that the pupils os alr abana seesimescage jroccin: 


may bbe more easily selected for medical) = >DUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 











to attend these lectures.— The Delineator 'ROSTON 
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Color Game 


(Book rights reserved) 


L. RoUNTREE SMITH T. B, WEAVER, 1909 











| 2 = ae = sero Hee 
| j44 oe 
Ta 2 9 te —- ta 
& o- se er 
(The children stand in two lines and choose their colors. 
They whisper their color in the teacher’s ear. The two lines 
stand facing. One at right end of first line sings) 


Fairy Red, come play with me, 
We'll be merry as can be, 
Fairy Red, Fairy Red, 

Come and play with me. 


(If any child in the line opposite has chosen red for his 
color he comes over, in either case the child who stands next 
the end. at the right of first line, sings verse again, substitut- 
ing any color for red, as blue, green, stc. If a color with two 
syllables is used, the line in the verse can be sung.) 

“Fairy Yellow,” play with me, 
We'll be merry as can be, 
Yellow, dear, yellow, dear, 
Come and play with me. 


(They must keep on singing and choosing colors until the 
sides are cven, then they march and sing) 


March, march, two and two, 
Red and yellow, pink and blue, 
March, march, two and two, 
Yellow, pink, and blue. 





Five Little Squirrels 
E. P. MENDES 
(Fall Finger Play) 


* Five little squirrels fat, 
Frisking round one day; 

2 Soon only four were left, 
For one ran away. 


3 Four little squirrels fat 
Climbing up a tree; 

4One fell down again, 
Then there were three. 


5 Three little squirrels fat, 
Peeping out at you; 

© Mrs. Squirrel called one, 
That left only two. 


Two little squirrels fat, 
Having lots of fun; 
7 One went and hid himself, 
Then there was one. 


8 One little squirrel fat 
Felt so very blue; 
“Couldn’t play by himself,” 
9So he ran home too. 


Morions 
Hold up right hand. 
Bend down thumb. 
Hold up four fingers of right hand. 
Bend down first finger. 
Hold up three fingers. 
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Bend down second finger. 
Hold up two fingers. 

Bend down third finger. 

Hold up one finger. 

Put hand behind back quickly. 


6 
7 
8 
9 
° 


I 





The Cobbler 


(A Finger Play) 
MAupbE M. GRANT 


Oh, the cobbler is a busy man, 
Rap-a-tap, tap, tap, tap. 
(Tap on desks.) 
He works as fast as ever he can, 
Rap-a-tap, tap, tap, tap. 
Like this he cuts and fits a sole, 
(Lejt hand horizontal, right hand smooths it.) 
Rap-a-tap, tap, tap, tap, 
And with his awl he bores a hole. 
(Index finger of right hand bores into palm of le}t.) 
Rap-a-tap, tap, tap, tap, 
And now the pegs he puts in so. 
(Thumb and index finger of lejt hand as if putting in 
pegs.) 
Rap-a-tap, tap, tap, tap. 
And hammers them round from heel to toe, 
(With right fist hammer around the left hand.) 
Rap-a-tap, tap, tap, tap. 
Now he has finished mending the pair, 
Rap-a-tap, tap, tap, tap. 
And they’re all ready for me to wear, 
Rap-a-tap, tap, tap, tap. 
(Raise hands as if holding a pair of shoes.) 
They’re neat and whole, as good as new, 
Rap-a-tap, tap, tap, tap, 
Without the cobbler what should we do? 
Rap-a-tap, tap, tap, tap. 





The Crows in the Cornfield 


(A Game) 
MaupbeE M. GRANT 


: 

Children stand in two rows or in a circle. 
chosen to be the ‘‘ Farmer.”” The ‘‘ Farmer”’ chooses ten chil- 
dren from the circle. These ten are the Crows. The‘ Farmer” 
himself has a yardstick, or better still, a toy gun. 

Ata signal, ihe ten Crows go fluttering (with outspread arms) 
softly among the desks crying ‘‘Caw, caw.” (The desk space 
vepresents the cornfield.) 


One child is 


The children in the circle sing to the tune of ‘‘ Hold the Fort’ 


Mr. Farmer had a cornfield, 
Large it was and wide. 

In it grew tall waving cornstalks, 
Pumpkins too, beside. 


But the wicked, bad, bold robbers, 
Fearing not the law, 

Flew and flew about the cornfield, 
With their ““Caw caw, caw.” 


And they spoiled the little corn plants, 
And ate the yeliow corn, 

For they’d not go from the cornfield, 
Either night or morn. 


Mr. Farmer scolded fiercely, 
(Here Mr. Farmer scowls a litile, and shakes his finger at 
the maurading crows.) 
And picked up his gun, 
Bang! He shot it in the cornfield, 
(All the children give one loud clap oj the hands at ‘‘ Bang!”’ 
And the crows flew, every one! 
(The children representing the crows fly back into the circle.) 
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; Good Blood 


Means good health, and Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has an unapproached 
record as a blood-purifier. 

It effects its wonderful cures, not 
simply because it contains sarsap 
but because it combines the utmost 
remedial values of more than 20 different 
ingredients. There is no real substitute 
for it. If urged to buy any preparation 
gaid to be ‘‘just as good’’ you may be 
sure it is inferior, costs less to make, 
and yields the dealer a larger profit. 


Get Hood’s Sarsaparilla today. In usual liquid 
soem or in chocolated tablets known as Sarsatabs. 

















“In the manufacture of 


hauler $ COCOA 


| 
Cocoa Beans of:the highest grades only, 
scientfically blended, are used. 


Cleanliness and Workmanship in our Plant 
are as carefully scrutinizcd as is the 
quality of material used. 


Under euch conditions it is not surprising 


Myler COCOA 


is the acknowledged Best in the World. 
The standard by which others are judged. 

Quality higher than price. 
Price within the reach of all. 





that 












































KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


CHICAGO FREE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 


Two years regular course. Special course. Gradu- 
ate course, 

Pedagogy, Psychology, Literature, Art, Science, 
Physical Training, Music, Industries, Sociology, Home 
Economics, Hygiene. Ethics, Elementary Method, 
University Lectures, University credits. Address 

EVA B. TMORE 


6 E. Madison St. corner Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Report Cards 


5s cents 
Seibert 





Folder Style, 
best cardboard 
1o cents per 
dozen, enve- 
lopes to match 
r dozen. Send 2-cent stamp for —>- 
rinting Co., Box 210, Canal Dover, Ohio 





We teach by mail in your 
Learn Story Writing spare time and help sell your 
work. Also courses in journalism and simplified ote : 
AMERICAN LITERARY BUREAU, Dept. 16, CHICAGO, iLL. 


Why CLASS PINS 


anon BADGES ror COLLEGE, 


Either¥ style with any three letters or figures 
and one or two colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 
250 each, $2. 60 a doz. ; Silver Plated, 100 ea., 
$1.00 a doz. Special designs inPins or Badges 
made for any School or Society, at low prices. 
Send design for estimate. 

Bastian Bros. Co, $37 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


AYS Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
. logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
Motion Songs, Illust d Songs, P: ime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions Large 
catalogue Free. 


















Every Teacher should have one. 








T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Dept. 67, Chicago 
Phonic picture charts. 
| F » Invaluable in teachi 
phonics. Used by 
up-to-date primary teachers. Printed on manila paper. 
50 cents per se 


heard about Brownie Day in the first room. 


Barnes said that just before time for dis- 
missal, the Brownies might visit them. 


who enjoyed this more, the children visited 
or the Brownies themselves. 


seemed to be sorry that it was time to go 
home. 


asked Eddie. 
Thanksgiving Day.” 
the children ? 


than work, but the teacher knew all that 
had been accomplished. 


in the reading, language, number, and 
spelling lessons. 


seat work had been done. 


able day, 


(Continued from page 399) 


Each child was given one of the sound 
cards. 

“Now you may be Brownies,” said Miss 
Barnes. 

“While I count to twenty, you may hide, 
as the song says, under acorns, haystacks, 
or any place you like.” 

Then when all were quiet and she knew 
each Brownie had found a hiding place, 
she began giving the sounds, one by one. 
Each Brownie came out to play as his 
sound was given. 

She used a Brownie game too for the num- 
ber lesson. 

In the chalk groove, she set up Brownies 
upon which were written number combina- 
tions. 

The children took turns in seeing if they 
could catch the Brownies. 

This they did by giving the combinations 
correctly. 

Then came the spelling lesson, and how 
every child worked to get a perfect lesson 
in his Brownie booklet! 

The children in the other rooms had 


They wanted to see the Brownies, so Miss 
It would have been difficult to have told 
As they returned to their own room, they 


“Will Brownie Day come next year?” 
“IT wish it would always come the same as 
Who can tell the pleasure it had given to 


To them, it had been a day of play rather 
She thought of the good results obtained 


She thought, too, of how carefully all the 


“Yes, it has been a pleasant and profit- 
” she said. ‘It has been so be- 
cause the children have been interested and 


happy.” 





LIGHT FOR THE EYES 


Our grandfathers, who were obliged to 
read their weekly papers by candle-light, 
escaped many of the eye troubles which are 
common among their descendants, who use 
electric-lamps and incandescent gas man- 
tles. It is the ultraviolet rays in our bril- 
liant lights that are at fault, say oculists. 
Doctor Terrien has found that the arc- 
light contains three times as many of the 
objectionable rays as the Edison lamp, four 
times as many as the ordinary gaslight, or 
the petroleum-lamp, six times as many as 
the old-fashioned oil-lamp, and indefinitely 
more than candle-light, which is almost 
free from ultra-violet rays. The mercury 
vapor-lamp is the worst of all, in this re- 
spect. The same authority recommends 
the use of glass shades of a greenish-yellow 





t. 
COOPER, FOUNTAIN CITY, TENN. 


tint to filter out the dangerous rays. 







PRIMARY 
METHODS 


This course of instruction is a necessity to every 
progressive primary teacher who is ambitious to 


excel in her profesdion. 


consists of a series of strong 
lessons on organization, man- 
and methods of 
teaching every branch in the 
first three grades of school. 
The work can be taken most 
advantageously while you are 
ut the 
methods you are learning into 
use in your classes every day 
—your Normal School prac- 
tice classes are always before 
Your teaching will be 
stronger and the work easier 
than ever before if you will 
study and apply the princi- 
ples which are developed in 
our Primary Methods. Into 
its lessons no fads are intro- 
duced, neither is any ex - 


agement, 
teaching, for you can 


you. 


menting tolerated; the 


meth 


writers. 


tent, painstaking, sympathetic assistance. 


OTHER COURSES 


New Normal Courses.—Thorough reviews in 24 com- 
mon school and high school branches; one or more subjects con- 
for one tuitionfee. Thousands of 


stitute a course of stud 


teachers have prepared for higher grade certificates through 
this department of the school; they now teach better schools 


than formerly and receive higher salari 


e3. 
mic Courses.— Each branch is a thorough, com- 


plete course in itself. 


Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Pharmacy for those 


preparing for commercial careers. 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADORESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 








s of teaching are sim- 
ply and plainly stated by ex- 
pert primary instructors and 
This course should 
be in the hands of every teacher who needs compe- 























ORMAL .* STRONG Reviews 
N 
Arithmetic Physics 
Elementary Algebra U. 8. History 
| a Civil Government 
1 Elementary Economics 
Plane Pedagogics and 
Grammar and History of Education 
Reading Educational 
omposition and Rhetoric Physiology Hygiene 
Am. and Brit. Literature ‘ 
General History Physical 
Music | ped 
“ACADEMIC DEPT. - EAch SUBJECT is A COURSE 
Sitteostary Oremmer 3,435 
English Grammar Practical Rhetoric 
Rhetoric and English Eng. and Am. Literature 
Cempesition Physics 
Elementary Agriculture Botany 
Algebra Ancient History 
Med. and Modern History 
AL SOY COMMERCIAL OEPT. 
Business 
Intermediate and Gram- Bhorthand 
mar School Typewriting 
Name oecccecces 
, ADDRESS .««~ «+ cnce cece ee 


Primary Education 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


378-884 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 





LADY SEWERS wanted to make up shields a 
home; $10 per 100; can make two an hour; work sent 
paid to reliable women. Send reply. envelope for 
nformation to Universal Co., Dept. 6, Philadelphia. Pa. 


TWO POPULAR 
School Pencils 


Dixon’s Beginners 


Made especially 
incote 





A pencil of extra large diameter. 
for the use of pupils just learning to write. 
soft leads, free from all grit. 


Dixon’s Soft Shading 
i meet the requirements of freehand draw- 
ing and sketching. The lead is very black and soft 
and makes a strong, sketchy line. 


Samples sent to any Superintendent, 
Supervisor or Teacher 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY. N. J. 
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Twenty Minute Plays _ II 


Attce E. ALLEN 


An All Hallowe’en Frolic 


Nore To TEACHERS: The directions accompanying the Twenty 
Minute Plays, in each instance, show how the Play may be, not how it 
must be given. Get thoroughly into its spirit, use your own discretion 
and ingenuity in the arrangements, take from or add to the dialogue 
—§in short, give the Plays in your own way. 

Time After school on All Hallowe’en. 

Place The School-room. 

All Hallowe’en Witches Mary, Kate, Daisy, Lily, and 
Bess. 

All Hallowe’en Brownies 
Tom. 

People of Earth All the other children. 


Mary (as she and Kate stand at window watching jor cthers) 
Wasn’t that a good story Teacher read yesterday about the 
little Rhine Fairies ? ; 

Kate wasn’t here — what was it ? 

Mary They had a long, hard name — [ can’t remember 
that. But they were little bits of folks, themselves. They 
used to come out of-their hiding places at night and do all 
sorts of kind things for people — bake bread, gather grapes, 
grind corn — oh, ‘all sorts of things — 

Kate There’s Daisy, now — and Lily and Bess are with 
her. 

Lily (jrom outside in shrill whisper) Was everyone gone ? 

Mary (going to door) Yes— come on. 

Daisy (as she and Lily and Bess come in on tiptoe) The 
boys are coming. Jimmy has the pumpkin for the Jack-o’ 
lantern. 

Bess (looking out of window) Ido wish they'd hurry — 
it’s getting late, and we haven’t any plans made yet. 

Mary ‘They’recoming. (Boys are heard outside.) 

Ross (in shrill whisper from door) Hi, girls — is the coast 
clear ? 

Girls (ene ajter another) Yes— hurry — come on, etc. 

Bert (showing large ball of stowt twine) Think there’s 
enough cord to trip up folks who stay out too late on Hallow 
Eve? 

Jimmy (showing green pumpkin} Just as soon as it gets 
a little darker, Dan and I'll rig up this Jack-o’-lantern. 
Won’t old Sol and his wiie be scared though ? 

Tom I wish we could think of something new to do— 
we’ve rung bells and strung cords across the walks and set 
Jack-o’-lanterns in windows, fill I’m tired. 

Bess I wish we could really surprise Aunt Hannah for 
once. She’s so used to finding her steps gone — 

Mary (soberly) She has to pay someone to put them 
back, Mother says. And she hasn’t much money. 

Dan Pshaw — I'll put ’em back, if she’ll wait a day or 
two. 

Kate We’ve taken away her gate — 

Mary Last year, it was broken so it’s never been up since. 

Jimmy Well, Mary, what’s All Hallow Eve for if ’tisn’t 
for larks? 

Mary I wish— 

Kate Well what, Mary? 


Ross, Bert, Dan, Jimmy, and 
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Mary (slowly) I’ve been thinking why wouldn’t it be 
fun, for a change, to do things that will really truly surprise 
people ? 

Lily What do you mean? 

Mary Why couldn’t we do nice things like the little Rhine 
Fairies Teacher read of ? 

Dan How could we? 

Mary Well, instead of being fairies, I think it would be 
fun to dress up like old witches — we could — 

Daisy (clapping hands) Wear pointed caps — 

Lily And carry broomsticks — 

Ross Pshaw — boys can’t be witches. 

Mary Boys can be Brownies — and — 

Jimmy Wear each other’s toboggan caps— pull ’em 
down over our faces if we get caught — 

Dan Then no one could tell, for sure, which was which. 

Mary But that isn’t quite all my plan. We always do 
the silliest things — unkind, too, sometimes. Now, let’s 
all think up the loveliest things we can — 

Lily Like what, Mary? 

Mary Well, for one thing ’stead of ringing the schoolbell 
and mixing up the books, and upsetting things, let’s put the 
room in its very best order — 

Daisy . Use our broomsticks in sweeping up? 

Mary Yes, and — 

Lily Will bring some asters — a big bunch .of ’em - 
put ’em on the desk. 

Kate Teacher will be surprised. 

Mary Now, about Aunt Hannah — 

Bert Well, if we boys are going to be Brownies, let’s be 
good-natured ones, rake up her lawn to-night, and bank her 
house with the leaves. 

Kate Oh, that’s splendid, Bert. 

Ross Well, now there’s old Sol and his wife. Instead of 
a Jack-o’-lantern, why not carry them a big, ripe pumpkin? 
I know Father’ll spare one. 

Girls (one after another, or altogether) 
lovely? How pleased they’ll be. 
’em, etc. 

Jimmy Pshaw!— where’s our fun coming in ? 

Bess We'll get our fun, Jimmy, in seeing how surprised 
everybody’ll be. ‘ 

Tom I say, boys, while we’re about it, let’s carry some 
nuts to Phil. He won’t be able to walk in two month . 

Bess Oh, the loveliest plan’s just popped into my head. 
Witches always have black cats, you know. Now, we have 
the dearest little black kitten. _We have so many cats, we 
can’t keep her. Let’s take her up to Annie — a kitten’s 
so much company when one has to lie in bed all the time — 

Lily (and others) Oh, that’s lovely — what fun — etc. 

Kate Next year, we’ll begin in time, and maybe we can 
get sone of the others to help us. 

Jimmy How will folks know where the things come from ? 

Bess We can write our names on cards — 

Mary Let’s take the little sketches we made to-day for 
All Hallowe’en — mine was a black eat — 

Daisy Mine was a broomstick — 

Kate I made a real old witch — 

Ross What shall we say on ’em? 

Kate Compliments of the Hallowe’en Witches and 
Brownies. 

Lily We'll tie one on the asters — 

Tom And one on the pumpkin — 

Bess And one around the cat’s neck — 

All (clapping hands, tossing caps, et., and running from 
the room) Oh what fun — let’s hurry! 


and 


Won’t that be 
Guess that'll surprise 


(After an interval, girls and boys, above, return as Witches 
and Brownies. With them, are the others of the school as the 
People of Earth. They take positions, Witches and Brownies 
in front. Witches wear pointed paper caps and carry brooms. 
Lily has a bunch of flowers. Bess has black cat. Brownies 
wear toboggan caps pulled down, partially hiding jaces. They 
carry rakes. Jimmy rolls in a pumpkin, Tom carries tag 
of nuts, the others have baskets. Other children have imag- 
inary brooms and rakes. In recitation, they help sweep dowr 
cobwebs and rake up leaves.) 


(Continued on page 412) 
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 Qeicldy Ceied 


INSTANT RELIEF, PERMANENT CURE — 
TrIAL PACKAGE MAILED FREE 
ro ALL IN PLAIN WRAPPER 


We want every man and woman suf- 
fering from the excruciating torture of 
piles to just send their name and ad- 
dress to us and get by return mail a free 
trial package of the most effective and 
positive cure ever known for this dis- 
case. Pyramid Pile Cure. 

The way to prove what this great rem- 
edy will do in your own case, is to just 
fill out free coupon and send to us and 
you will get by return mail a free trial 
treatment of Pyramid Pile Cure. 

Then after you have proven to yourself 
what it can do, you will go to the drug- 
gist and get a 50 cent box. 

Don’t undergo an operation. Opera- 
tions are rarely a success and often lead 
to terrible consequences. Pyramid Pile 
Cure reduces all inflammation, makes 
congestion, irritation, itching, sores and 
ulcers disappear — and the piles simply 
quit. 

For sale at all drug stores at 50 cents 
a box. 


FREE PACKAGE COUPON 

Fill out the blank lines below with your 
name and address, cut out coupon and 
mail to the PYRAMID DRUG COM- 
PANY, 154 Pyramid Bldg., Marshall, | 
Mich. A trial package of the great Pyra- | 
mid Pile Cure will then be sent you at | 
once by mail, FREE, in plain wrapper. 


Name 





NOW READY 


LANGUAGE GAMES 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
By MYRA KING 


Price, 50 cents 





It gives me special pleasure to commend 
the book, “ Language Games”—a method 
of using play for establishing correct habits 
of speech in primary grades. 

I have seen the actual working out of 
the method in the schoolroom, and approve 
it highly. I have, also, talked with the 
teachers, and they say the suggestions are 
very helpful. 

Every primary grade should have a copy, 
every grade teacher should find the sug- 
gestions very valuable. 

J. B. Montvx, 


Deputy Supt. Schools 





Educational Publishing Co. 


Boston New York Chicago 





Atlanta San Francisco 


(Continued from page 381) 


SUBJECTS FOR MorNING TALKS 
I Seed carriers: winds; water; birds; 
fish; beasts. 
If Birds 

1 Preparation for migration; change 
of dress. 

2 Reason for migration; instinct; 
climate; lack of food. 

3 Lines of migration: follow valleys 
of streams; mountain ranges; 
coasts; heavy woodlands. 

4 Order of migration: advance 
guard; males; young birds; 
females. 

5 Return. Tell the children that 
birds are sometimes marked 
by putting silver band around 
leg. On this is engraved date 
and place. The one who sees 
bird next year, reports. Some 

. birds always return to same 
place. Others go far away. 
IIf Preparation for Winter 

t People. Let children tell of work 
which is actually being done 

on surrounding farms. 
Animals: Squirrel; ground hog. 
Plants: Examine buds. Make 
list of plants which are alive; 
of those which will come from 
seeds; of trees which shed foli- 


Ww bw 


age; of evergreens. 

IV Autumn flowers: Cardinal flowers; 
golden rod; aster; blue-eyed 
gentian. 

CoLtor WorK 

Select window with b-oad sill. Cover 
with crépe paper of color being: studied. 
Let children fill window with that color. 
The list given is merely suggestive: 

Orange: Pumpkin, Autumn leaves. 

Yellow: Corn; Pears. 

Red: Berries of Ash; Apples. 

Violet: Grapes; Plums. 

OccuPATION WorK 

Form border of autumn leaves by trac- 
ing and coloring to match leaf. Cut these 
out and mount on long, narrow strips of 
paper. 

Procure pasteboard boxes. Call them 
cellar bins. “Fill for winter,” by pasting 
in pictures of fruits and vegetables cut from 
catalogues. Write names and learn to spell 

Fit narrow pasteboard strips in shallow 
boxes to form compartments. Caver with 
glass. Make collections of seeds that: 
roll; fly; sail; stick. 

Make doll’s tea set from acorns. 

Do Not ForcGEt To 

Procure caterpillars. 

Keep; feed; observe cocoons. 

Make collection of birds’ nests. Study 
method of construction. Impress the fact 
that this is the only time of the year when 
we may be sure that the birds do not want 
them. 

Go nutting with the children. 

Send box of leaves, nuts, and moss to some 
city school. 

Send to some reliable firm for hyacinth 
bulbs. Beginning the first week of October, 
plant one or two each week. Give to chil- 
dren to keep in cellar six weeks, then bring 
to light when green shows. Water freely. 
Bring to school when in blossom. 


Charcoal Lozenges 
Powerful Absorbents 


OFFENSIVE BREATH AND STOMACH GASES 
Cannot Exist WHEN. THEY ARE USED 


Charcoal, by virtue of its porous nature, 
takes up gases mechanically just as a sponge 
takes up water. Its capacity in this respect 
is in proportion to the number and fineness 
of its pores. Charcoal made from poplar, 
beechwood, vegetable ivory, cocoa-nut 
shells and w:llow wood, is a compact, 
heavy substance, having a metallic luster, the 
pores being quite invisible. 

Chemical tests of various kinds performed 
by expert chemists have revealed the frct 
that charcoal made from willow wood, is 
not only absolutely harmless, but that it is 
by far the most powerful absorbent of all 
kinds of gases. Certain other woods, 
mentioned above, are used by some manu- 
facturers in making charcoal, and besides 
not being half as effective in absorbing 
stomach-gases, have also been found to 
be positively harmful to the digestive sys- 
tem. 

Willow-wood charcoal is, then, the very 
best for the purpose of absorbing excessive 
gas of the stomach, removing intestinal 
flatus, and purifying foul breath. Char- 
coal to be effective against gastric flatulence 
must be introduced among the gases of the 
stomach in the same state as when fresh 
from the crucible. The means of effecting 
this is to compress them int» soluble loz- 
enges, so that after being dissolved in the 
mouth and swallowed, the charcoal is “‘set 
free,”’ and at once begins its work of oxidiz- 
ing and absorbing foul gases, and also, 
through its antiseptic properties, of purify- 
ing the entire alimentary tract. 

It is definitely known that the absorb- 
ent and cleansing action of charcoal is pro- 
tracted and continued through the intestinal 
system as well as in the stomach, and it 
proves beneficial there also. 

In STUART’S CHARCOAL LOZ- 
ENGES we have a gas-absorbing remedy 
which readily takes precedence over all 
others. The charcoal used in them is the 
very best that can be obtained. They are 
composed of the finest young willow-wood, 
converted into charcoal by the special, 
carbonizing Stuart Process, and before be- 
ing compressed into Lozenges, the powdered 
charcoal is rendered sweet and thoroughly 
agreeable to the taste by being mixed with 
pure honey, and the result is a product 
equally as palatable as candy. 


Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges have attained 
a wide popularity among the people, mil- 
lions of boxes being sold every year. They 
have, over and over again, proven their 
efficiency as rapid and powerful absorbents 
of foul stomach-gases, relieving and curing 
flatulence, belching, or the eructation of 
gases, and finally in the purification of 
offensive breath. 

Buy a package of these little lozenges 
from your druggist, and forward us your 
name and address for free sample package. 
Address, F. A. Stuart Company, 200 Stuart 








Building, Marshall, Michigan. 
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(Continued from page 410) 


An All Hallowe’en Frolic 


October 1909 





Brownies (raking leaves and putting in baskets) 


Some blithe little brownies one All Hallowe’en 
Went out for a blithe little time, 

The sky of its cloudlets was swept very cleaa, 
The earth was all silvered with rime. 

Each blithe little Brownie a little wand took, 

And somehow or other by hook or by crook, 

He left joy behind him in many a nook — 
That wonderfu' All Hallowe’en. 


Witches (brushing down cobwebs, tossing asters, etc.) 

Some gay little witches one All Hallowe’en 
Went out for a gay little time, 

The stars were the brightest that ever they’d seen, 
The moon was a big silver dime. 

Each gay little witch took her gay little broom, 

And swept from the houses the cobwebs of gloom, 

And left there, instead, flowers of kindness in bloom, 
That wonderful All Hallowe’en. 


People of Earth (while others “fly” away, shake heads, search 

pick up objects named, etc.) 

But when it was over — this All Hallowe’en, 
And people of earth left their beds, 

Such beautiful hap’nings had happen‘d, I ween, 
The people of earth shook their heads. 

For all they could find was a pumpkin seed flat, 

The straw of a broomstick, a little black cat, 

Now, what would you think was the meaning of that: 
That wonderful All Hallowe’en ? 





Out of the Window 
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1. Out of the win - dow, o - ver the way, Saw I a cob - bler, mend-ing to - day, 
2. Out of the win - dow, o - ver the way, Saw I a tai - lor, sew - ing to - day. 
3. Out of the win - dow, o - ver the way, Saw I the chil - dren in school, to - day. 
4. Out of the win - dow, o - ver the way, Soon will be clos - ing the gates of the day, 
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How did he _ do it? Why, to and fro Ran his great nee - dle through the cloth,— so. 
What were they do - ing? Why, don’t you know? Writ - ingstraight let - ters on pag - es of snow. 
Then will the chil-dren, in robes of white, Sleep - i - ly mur -mur, “Good night, all, good night.” 
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Blackboard Drawing — Hiawatha 
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“An honest, painstaking, 
It is a legitimate ‘and helpful business. 





A Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 


private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


“The rigbt teacher in the riabt position means the bigbest success for botb teacber and scbool.’’ 


‘ 


Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
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LIMITATIONS OF EDUCATION 

THERE IS No INCREASE IN THE NUMBER 
oF BRAIN CELLS AND FIBRES 

Every now and then there is an un- 
wise assertion that the educational system 
is a failure and a demand is made that it 
be replaced by an industrial education as 
at Tuskegee — the school to take the place 
of the old-fashioned apprenticeship, and 
the graduates turned out ready to make a 
living —a stride toward Socialism. Yet 
there is just enough anatomical basis for 
these criticisms to cause us to pause and de- 
termine whether we are correct in thrust- 
ing higher education upon those unable to 
accept it, and whether the money had not 
better be spent upon the lower grades be- 
yond which such a huge proportion of chil- 
dren never pass, reserving the higher courses 
for the few able to pass rigid tests as to 
ability. Perhaps a study of ethnic types in 
the high schools, colleges, and universities 
will throw light on the subject. It is a huge 
uncultivated field bound to give rich returns, 
as we may find that most of the types in the 
higher schools are descendants of immigrants 
from countries where there is a large num- 
ber of higher schools per million of popula- 
tion and that our lower types have no use 
for the higher schools for the same reason 
here as in Europe —inability to use them. 

At least one thing is certain — the ex- 
treme necessity of training that brain exists 
in each little citizen. The public school 
system must be developed more and more. 
But we must strongly combat the popular 
delusion that such education causes an effect 
in the way of increased number of cells 
and fibres, for Donaldson (Growth of the 
Brain) shows that the cells cease their mul- 
tiplication before birth. Even if there was 
an increase, there is no cvidence that such 
acquired characteristics are ever transmitted. 
Pedagogues quite commonly assert that 
education for two or three generations 
will markedly increase the intelligence 
of the descendants, but there are no facts 
whatever upon which to base such an 
opinion. Indeed, Greece was on the down 
grade at her greatest pedagogic period. 
Education is a process of making a better 
society out of the material at hand by en- 
hancing the economic value of cach unit 
— eugenics does not enter the question at 
all. In Europe, apparently, it is intelli- 
gence which is developing education, and 
not education which has evolved the larger 
and better brains which characterize the 
higher races.— Interstate Medical Journal 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager, 


SO Brorfieid Street, 


Telephone, Main, 775-2. 


Boston. 








The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 
has filled these positions in public and private ~ eH 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY extending its operations trom the Atlantic sea boa 


the Pacific, Manual Training. $600, Traveling Companions. $70, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, anda 3 
$1600, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar, $500, Primary, $450, Music, Governesses. $500, Drawing, ‘ 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic. $1206, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 

NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y,. 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for an 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COU RSEs in all subjects for civil service, k 
garien, home study. 50,000 Students. 
NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
is valuable in proportion to its 


AN AGENCY inacence’ if 8 %mereiy hears 
of vacancies and tells THAT that is something but if 


you about them it is asked to recommend 

a teacher and recommends E 

you that is more. Ours R COMMENDS 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 





cer- 
nder- 











An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


THE TEACHERS’ C0- OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW. 


THE FisK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Agency Manual! sent free to any address. 


292 Swetland Bidg., Portiand. 
2142 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley. 
2398 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles. 








2A Park Street, Boston. 
150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis. 
405 Cooper Building, Denver. 
618 Peyton Building, Spokane. 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


E TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE * 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND 
— teachers to colleges, pub- 


* Pratt Teachers’ Agency s."2sccr% 


Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager > 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
If you are a GOOD GRADE TEACHER or prepared to do CRITIC WORK 


in a Normal School, write us. The best schools patronize us and pay good sala- 
ries. Established twenty-four years. 


THE ALBERT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 





Boston, 
120 Boylston St. 
SCHOOLS. 





Recommends college and nor- 
mal graduates, specialists and 











TEACHERS’ 
yan Cie Jan. i Ome 4 


HICAGO 


THE 


BREWER 


1302 op ee Om Gm. mem om One. BC rae © 


CLARK 
AGENCY 








CHICAGO 
Steinway Hall 





; 2iST YEAR - 
. The very best positions and salaries , 
* for well-qualified teachers. . 
; Special terms. Write to-day. : 





SPOKANE 
Peyton Block 








TO UUR READERS ~—If you are at all interested in the announcements of our - advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 


necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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Snow White and’ Rose Red 


GERTRUDE S. MITCHELL 


(Told with scissors) 


The wicked dwarf caught by his beard in the 


log while cutting fire-wood. 


2. 


3- 


restored to his true character of prince. 


The dwarf being carried away by the eagle. 


Discovered at last by the bear, who is finally 


LITTLE PIECES FOR LITTLE SPEAKERS 
Rhymes for Hallowe’en 


BERTHA E. BusuH 


Witches 
Witches, weird gray witches, 
Riding through the sky! 
Pointed cap and streaming hair, 
Sweeping swiftly by! 


Witches, weird gray witches, 
Each astride a broom! 

Scurrying above our heads 
In the twilight gloom! 


Witches, weird gray witches! 
How I laughed to see, 

Every witch was just a cloud 
Floating over me. 


Jack-o’-Lantern 
Fiery-face, Fiery-face, 
Glowing fierce and red, 
1 am not afraid of you! 
You’re a pumpkin-head! 








= = 





Te 


Bobbing for Apples 


Bobbing for apples 
Hing on a string; 
Think that you’ve got one, 
Away it will swing! 


Hands tied behind you! 
A very queer sight! 

Bobbing for apples! 
Who’i! get a bite? 


The Fire Engine 
J. Dw. STEVENS 
Cling clang! Cling clang! 
What is all this noise? 
See the fire horses run! 
Take care, girls and boys! 





Cling clang! Cling clang! 
Clear the tracks I say! 
The trolley stops, the wagon stands, 
And everyone mal.cs \. ay. 
(Continued on page 416) 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE 


EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTIC PLAY — 
FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


iy Fannie L. Jounson and Jennie M. Corsy. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

in Gymnastic Play each exercise is presented to the 
little folks in the form of some interesting activity, 
while the true value of the movement is preserved. 


SONG-ROUNDELS AND GAMES 


Ky Henry Super, Supervisor of Physical Culture, 
Chicago Public Schools. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

Chicago has set the seal of highest excellence upon 
this notable book of Professor Suder’s by distributing 
2000 copies among its teachers. 


SWEDISH SYSTEM OF EDUCATIONAL 
GYMNASTICS 


By Hartvic Nissen, Instructor in Physical Training 
in the Public Schools of Boston, formerly Insfuctor 
of Swedish and German Gymnastics at Harvard Uni- 
versity’s Summer School. 77 Illustrations. 107 
pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL OF PHYSICAL 
TRAINING 


By THEeopore Toepet, M.D., Director of Physical 
Training, Atlanta, Ga. 4o Fine Half-tone Illustra- 
tions of Positions. 127 pages. Cloth. Price, so 
cents. 

First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh 
and Eighth Grade Books of Physical Training. Each 
complete in itself, with 36 lessons of about two hundred 
exercises. Stiff paper, muslin back, each 20 cents. 


MOTION SONGS AND DRILLS 


Drills, Pantomimes, and Marches. The New Calis- 
thenics. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. Boards, 50 cents. 
Cloth, 60 cents. 

Teachers will find in this book an almost endless 
variety of exercises. Besides the songs set to music, 
marches and drills of many kinds, there is the Flag 
Drill, the Salutation Militaris, the Japanese Parasol 
Drill, the May Day and the Fancy ches. 


MITION SONGS AND PLAYS FOR THE 
SCHOOL-ROOM 


By Annie E. Cuase. Price, 20 cents. 
Pretty Motion Songs, with Music. Very popular. 


““Right-DRESS” 


A Manual of Simple Drill Regulations for Schools 


By Freperick J. Remty. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

The Syllabus in Physical Training for the Public 
Schools of New York (September, 1908), says: 

“All marching and facing used in assemblies dis- 
missals, changing class-rooms, etc., shall be in accord- 
ance with the United States Army Regulations. we 
_ The aim of this manual is not to seek the introduction 

of military drill as such in our schools, but to make 
use of the best features of the military drill for effective 
physical training. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 





NOTES 


—In Japan, official reports show that 
ninety-eight boys and ninety-three girls of 
every hundred, of school age, attend school. 


— Ernest Dewitt Burton, member of the 
commission sent out by the University of 
Chicago to investigate educational condi- 
tions in the Orient, has just completed a 
trip around the world. The investigation 
is a part of a movement backed by John 
D. Rockefeller to undertake an extensive 
educational enterprise in the Orient. The 
scheme, if carried out, will require the ex- 
penditure of several million dollars. 


— Art instruction in the United States, 
which is in its infancy, having less than forty 
years’ standing in American education, is 
widespread and rapidly increasing accord- 
ing to Henry T. Bailey of Massachusetts, 
representative of the United States at the 
third international Congress for the advance- 
ment of drawing and art teaching, in Lon- 
don last August. The results of an in- 
quiry, mainly statistical in character made 
by the United States Bureau of Education 
touching instruction in the fine arts and in 
the application of art to handicraft in this 
country, have been digested by Mr. Bailey, 
and a monograph prepared by him on the 
subject has just been made public by Secre- 
tary Ballinger of the Department of the 
Interior. From incomplete statistics a 
rough estimate of the annual expenditure 
for art instruction in the United States is 
$11,565,241. Only in part is the interest 
of the people of the United States in the 
subject of art instruction measured by these 
figures. Mr. Bailey declares that the his- 


tory of art instruction in France, Germany, 


and England furnishes ample data for 
predicting that in the near future the rela- 
tion of art to industries and to national 
welfare will be so keenly appreciated by 
all our people that they will make more 
liberal appropriations to all effective agen- 
cies for furnishing art instruction. 





When in Doubt on 
Any. School Problem 
Consult an Authority 
Here are three 
Good Advisers 


STUDIES AND OBSERVATIONS IN THE 
SCHOOL-ROOM 


By H. E. Kratz, City Superintendent of 
Schools, Calumet, Mich. Cloth. 224 pages. 
Price, 80 cents. 


The author, who as teacher and superin- 
tendent, has for years been in close touch 
with pupils at all stages of advancement, has 
thrown abundant light on the proper solution 
of school problems by his systematic and 
sympathetic study of the children. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


An Introduction to the Principles and Prac- 
tice of Education. 
¢ Illustrated. 352 pages. Extra cloth. Price, 
1.25. 


This book aims to show explicitly the rela- 
tion of psychology to education, and to give 
the teacher a clearer and more thorough 
knowledge of the principles which underlie 
true methods of instruction. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS 


With Suggestions on Method. 
12mo. Half leather. 352 pages. Cloth. 
Price, $1.00. 


The suggestions on method keep in promi- 
nent view the application of the principles of 
sychology in the work of the school-room. 
t isa work easy of mastery by young teachers 
and experienced teachers will find it interest- 
ing and profitable. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Boston New York 


Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 





RIGHT METHODS 


But Wrong Methods Will Defeat any Ambition 


To meet a growing demand for methods of teaching, we are offering the BOOKS of our 
Methods Courses — Primary Methods and Intermediate and Grammar Methods —without cor- 
respondence instruction. If you are ambitious to achieve the highest success as a teacher, be sure that to-day’s 









lessons will thoroughly prepare your pupils for those which follow. You can be certain of this result and at 


the same time make your task easier by having your methods all worked out in advance with 


ILLUSTRATIVE LESSONS, DEVICES AND PLANS 


such are given in our special texts, written by experts in their line. 
formed on the latest methods of treating his patients. Your pupils are your patients, and should have 
the benefit of the latest developments in the science of teaching. In the methods developed in this 
set of books we give definite help in teaching every class in your school, at a price easily within your 
reach. These volumes are NOT plan books; they are complete texts aggregating over 1500 pages of 
methods of teaching, written and reviewed by foremost educators. You may know very well the sub- 


ject matter of what you teach; our texts will tell you how to teach it. 


Educators of national prominence assisted in perfecting these courses of study, as follows: Emelia M. 
Goldsworthy, Director of Act, Western State Normal, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Edward F. Worst, Director of 
Graphic Arts, Chicago Normal; Mary Reid Pierce, Department of Music, American Book Company; Alfred 
Bayliss, Principal State Normal, Macomb, IIl.; Frederick E. Bolton, Ph.D., Professor of Education, State 
University of Iowa; P. P. Claxton, M.A., Litt.D., Professor of Education, University of Tennessee; John H. 
Glotfelter, Vice-President and Director in Training, State Normal, Emporia, Kansas; P. W. Horn, A.M., 
Superintendent, Houston, Texas; S. C. Schmucker, A.M., Ph.D., Department of Biological Sciences, West 
Chester (Pa.) State Normal; W. A. Shoemaker, Pd.B., President State Normal, St. Cloud, Minn.; Hon. U. J. 


Hoffman, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction for Illinois. os 
Write at once for particulars regarding this unusual offer, that you may begin to do effective work early in the year, before any critical 


mistakes are made. 


The good physician keeps in- 
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(Continued from page 414) 


Gathering Apples 


E. P. MENDES 
(Books rights reserved) 
(Recitation for small boy or girl; if a boy, to be dressed in overalls 
and large sailor hat; if a girl, in sunbonnet and gingham apron.) 
t Apples are ripe — ? that tree is quite full, 
31 wish I could climb up, and give them a pull; 
It’s really too bad, that I am so small; . 
Just look at that red one 4—TI hope it will fall. s 


Morions 
1 Child runs in, in great excitement. 
2 Points upward as if at tree. 
3. Looks up, shading eyes with hand, as if seeking for a good red 
apple. 
4 Points up. 
5 Holds apron or hands extended, ready to catch. 





October Ideas 


BertHa E. BusH 
A Boy (with a handful oj yellow leaves) 
If yellow leaves were real gold 
I’d fill my pockets full as they’d hold, 
And every toy in every store 
I’d buy — and then I’d buy some more. 


A Girl (pointing to the sky) 
If the sky could be turned into cloth — O say, 
What beautiful dresses we’d all have to-day, 
All made of the wonderful blue so bright 
And trimmed up with cloud-bands of soft fleecy white! 





Sleepy Leaves 
E. P. M. 


The leaves are growing very tired, 
They want to go to bed; 
They’re wearing pretty gowns, 
All yellow trimmed with red. 


They’ll have a frolic with the wind 
Before they go to sleep. 

Then slower, slower still they’ll whirl 
Until they’re in a heap. 


He’ll sing them all a lullaby 
So sweet and soft and low; 
Then far away to Slumberland 

Each little leaf will go. 


The Two Umbrellas 


MaupeE M. GRANT 


There is a funny brownie, 
Comes every single night, 

When boys and girls are in their beds, 
All tucked up snug and tight. 





He carries two umbrellas, 
But not to keep off rain, 
For one is gay with pictures, 
And the other, brown and plain. 


And when this brownie sees a child, 
Who has been good all day, 

He opens o’er his little bed 
The big umbrella gay. 


And then the sleeping boy or girl, 
Just dreams the nicest things, 

All taken from the pictures bright, 

-. For dreams each picture brings. 


And then the naughty boys and girls 
Have their umbrella too, 
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All dingy — dark — an ugly brown! 
I’d not like that, would you? 


No pretty dreams have they that sleep 
Beneath this cover dim, 

The night is all just black and brown, 
(Or so it seems to them.) 


Oh, let us all be good, and then, 
When we’re in bed at night, 

The brownie will hold over us 
The “Dream” umbrella bright! 





Hallowe’en 
Maupe M. Grant 


The last night in October 
Is the queerest ever seen, 

For ’tis then the weird, weird witches 
Go dancing on the green. 


And the busy little brownies 
Come out to dance and play 

Through the piles of dusky brown leaves, 
Ere they vanish quite away. 


And the dainty little fairies 
In robes of silvery white, 

Go gaily dancing here and there 
With graceful steps and light. 


And the smiling yellow Moon-Face 
Beams down upon the scene, 

As the fairies, witches, brownies, 
Go dancing on the green. 





For the Smallest 


ELEANOR CAMERON 


October Sights 


(Each verse to be recited with a great deal of animation.: 


First child (speaks and acts as if watching something) 


Dear me, what’s this that’s blowing by? * 
* A feather tipped with brown. 
4It’s going straight up toward the sky! 
3 O look! it’s floating down. 
40 see the pretty thing alight! 
Good-night, dear little seed, good-night. 


Point upward. 

Repeated. 

Nods towards audience. 

Floating motion downward with hand. 
Look down toward floor. 


wh HH 


Second child (pointing and looking upward) 
Just see our oak, that pretty tree 
That’s dropping acorns down! 
It’s beautiful as it can be 
All dressed in red and brown! 


Third child (with dramatic emphasis) 
A dash of brown upon a rail; 
Two bright, bright eyes; a bushy tail; 
A rush and leap; the dry leaves whir!; 
Just look at that! There goes a squirrel! 


Fourth child (pointing and looking upward) 


What’s that up there against the sky? 

A flock of birds is floating by. 

They’re flying toward the south, I know, 
Just see how prettily they go! 


{Continued on page 418) 
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BOOKS 


HAAREN “AND PoLanD’s Famous MEN 
or MopERN Times. By John H. Haaren, 
LL.D., District Supt. of Schools, New York 
City, and A. B. Poland, Ph.D., Supt. of 
Schools, Newark, N. J. Cloth, 12mo. 
352 pp. Price, 50 cents. New York: 
American Book Company. 

This volume for supplementary reading 
gives in simple and attractive form the 
lives of thirty-three great soldiers, sailors, 
statesmen, ‘Scientists, and rulers, from 
Columbus to Gladstone. Each brief biog- 
raphy forms a center about which the pupil 
can gather the prominent events of the 
country and epoch. The illustrations are 
numerous and beautiful, and add much to 
the attractiveness of this helpful and inter- 
esting book. 


THe MENTAL Man. By Gustav Gott- 
lieb Wenzlaff, M.A. New York: Charles 
E. Merrill Company. 

This book is not, in the strict sense of 
the word, a text-book on psychology. It 
is not written from the strictly scientific 
point of view, and it gives large promi- 
nence to the interaction of the physical and 
mental man. In the words of the author, 
psychology is a science that should show us 
the mind of man growing, striving, moving, 
consciously and mysteriously working, and 
ever fluctuating and varying, often even toa 
pathological extent —in short, psychology 
should be the story and discussion of the 
mental man. The field is certainly a large 
and absorbing one, and the author’s presen- 
tation of it is always interesting. 


THE Story OF CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY 
Pitcrims RETOLD FOR CHILDREN. By 
Katharine Lee Bates, Professor of English 
Literature in Wellesley College. Illustrated 
by Angus MacDonall. Cloth. 316 pages. 
Price for introduction, 40 cents. Chicago, 
New York, London: Rand, McNally & 
Co. 

This volume is the latest addition to 
Rand, McNally & Co.’s series of classic 
supplementary readers. 

The Knight “well worthy of the name”; 
his son, the gay young squire; their Yeo- 
men, “‘clad in ccat and hood of green”; 
Nun, Priest, Monk, Friar, Parson, Mer- 
chant, and all their goodly company, are 
as charming a band here as they are in 
Chaucer’s own version. 

Miss Bates, in retelling the Canterbury 
Tales, has added distinctly to her reputa- 
tion as a verse writer and an educator. 
Her “Gypsy-Heart,” which won the prize 
from the Madrigal Club of Chicago, and 
her other published verses made her a 
reputation with the literary public, but 
this volume will endear her to hosts of 
students, who, through it, will have the 
best opportunity ever afforded young 
people to become acquainted with the 
Canterbury Pilgrims, and some of thé 
stories — now a part of literature — with 
which the company whiled away the time 
of pilgrimage ‘to St. Thomas’ shrine. 

Artistic pen-and-ink sketches by Angus 
MacDonall, of the old courts, crypts, 
cathedrals, and streets, which figure in 
the story, do much to give an air of reality 





« In both plain and Arctic dress — various sizes. 
Ts ook S Photo-prints, 25 and 75 cents. Carbons, $2, 


$3, $5, $10. Write for description, and catalogue 
+ 
Portrait 


of reproductions of Great Paintings by old and 
modern masters. 


THE WITTER CO., 503 Fifth Ave., New York 














WOOSTER INDUSTRIAL READERS 


By LIZZIE E. WOOSTER 
A BASIC SERIES—SIX BOOKS— PRIMER AND FIVE READERS 
“Industrial Education is the mainstay of our Nation” 


These are Twentieth Century Readers —live, up-to-date. 

Beautifully illustrated. Many photographs of the industries of our 
country. The illustrations alone impart interesting and instructive informa- 
tion. These books give a definite plan of work, carefully graded. All new 
words marked. These readers are pedagogical and teachable. 


Wooster Industrial Primer * 1i2pp. .25 
Wooster Industrial First Reader 128 “ 25 
Wooster Industrial Second Reader 160 “ 20 
Wooster Industrial Third Reader 224 “ 40 08 
Wooster Industrial Fourth Reader 320 “ 50 
Wooster Industrial Fifth Reader 416 “ A 

v0 


32 





‘GOING TO SET THINGS ARIGHT”’—From Second Reader 


WOOSTER & CO., School Book Publishers. 
228 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 














PLANS FOR NOVEMBER 


HOPE DESIRE’S THANKSGIVING 


I) 


PURITAN CAP AND COLLAR 


See Book I., Teachers’ Guide Series 


When First We Go to School 


By M. Heten Becxwirn, Author of “In Mythland.” 


It is by a practical teacher, and full to overflowing with hints, suggestions, stories, 
and devices for Every Monru in the year. 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 12mo. Price, 50 cents 


- EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


THE 
PILGRIMS 


THE 
INDIANS 


BOY’s COLLAR 








and historic interest to the tales. 





228 Wabash Ave. 18E 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 16 Trinity Ave 
Chicago New York Bostoa San Prancisce Atlanta 
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(Continued from page 416) 


Why I Like October 


(Each child puts a littie basket down in front of him.) 
First child 


Of all the months, I love October, 

The world’s all bright and never sober. 
Second child 

I love October. Every day 

The little squirrels frisk and play. 
Third child 

I love to walk or run around 

And hear the dry leaves’ rustling sound. 
Fourth child 

I love to see the sky — so blue 

It really seems to shine! Don’t you? 
Fifth child 

I love to watch the milkweed float 

In air — just like a little boat! 
Sixth child 

It’s such great fun for nuts to go 

That’s why I love October so! 


All (together) 
Yes, yes, that’s fun! This very day 
We'll all go nutting right away. 


(Children pick up baskets hastily, clasp hands two by two 
and run out.) 


The Sewing Circle 
Isa L. 
(For eight little girls) 





MacGuInneEss 


(Six little girls, carrying dolls and fancy work-bags, and 
one a Teddy bear, enter in groups, or two by two, visiting. As 
they draw up their chairs in a half circle and prepare to sew 
they sing — tune “‘ Vive le roi’’) 


Vive le Roi 
ore SPP EN 3 
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' When school work is over and playtime has come, 
’Most every afternoon, 
With dolls that have dresses and dolls that need some, 
’Most every afternoon, 
Taking our work-bags sedately we walk, 
i Threading our needles serenely we talk, 
. Thimbles in hand, 
Our sewing band 
Meets every afternoon. 














First Girl (holding a china doll and sewing) 
Yes, Arabella’s ’stressing neat, 
My mamma thinks so too, 
She says not every child could wear 
One dress the whole week through. 
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Second (cuddles a baby doll in long dresses) 
This little precious has one tooth, 
She’s teething, don’t you see? 
I hope they all will soon come out, 
I’m tired as I can be. 
Third (hurries in with a very pretty doll in a go-cart. As 
she speaks she pushes the go-cart to and fro) 
My Maude is in society, 
She goes to every ball. 
I feared, while hooking her lace gown, 
I’d not get here at all. 


Fourth (with a negro doll) 
Nyjer’s a little heathen girl, 
She came from foreign lands, 
A missionary brought her 
From Afric’s burning strands! 


Into a nice, sweet, Christian girl 
I’m going to help her grow, 
So some day she can be Topsy 
In an “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” show. 


Fijth (holding a rag doll) 
My Thankful’s a Colonial maid, 
She can spin, weave, and sew. 
She lived in old New England, 
In Pilgrim days, you know. 





Sixth (holding a Teddy bear) 


Don’t come too near my Teddy bear, 
He’s fierce as he can be; 

But he will never run away 
Because he’s fond of me. 


Seventh (with a Japanese doll) 
My dolly comes from far Japan 
Where everyone is glad, 


Where fragrant cherry-blossoms grow, 
And dolls are never bad. 


RT: ee eee oe 


(As she finishes speaking all put up work and prepare to 
go, just as the eighth little girl, with hair ruffled and a headless 
doll held upside down, rushes in) 

Eighth 
O dear me! I forgot the Club, 
My thimble, bag, and thread. 
My poor doll needs a hat 
(Turns doll right side up) 
For — Sakes! I forgot her head. 


(Runs off. Others follow singing — tune “‘Vive le roi’? 
Now we will put up our needles and thread, 
’Till some other afternoon. 
We hope she’ll remember to bring her doll’s head, 
Some other afternoon. 
Taking our children we proudly will go. 
It is so lovely to know how to sew. 
Homeward we walk, 
Gayly we talk, 
All in the afternoon. 





Murine Relieves the Eye 
when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain, incident to the 
average School Room. A recent Census of New York City 
reveals the fact that in that City alone, 17,928 School 
Children needed Eye Care. Why not try Murine Eye 
Remedy For Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes, Granulation, 
Pink Eye, and Eye Strain? Is Compounded by Experienced 
Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Prohibited Drugs. Try 
Murine For Your Eye Troubles; You Will Like Murine. 
Try It In Baby’s Eyes for Scaly Eyelids. Druggists Sell 
Murine at soc. The Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, Will 


Send You interesting Eye Books Free. 
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THE WOOSTER PRIMER AND 


READERS 


A Stx Book SERIES By 


Lizzie E. Wooster 





‘Too high commendation cannot well be 
given to the mechanical features of this 
series of readers. The binding, superior 
in color and material, its flexibility and 
firmness of clasp that must long resist the 
most careless wear; the _ illustrations, 
graphic, artistic, relevant to the subject 
and abundant; the paper of the best grades, 
and the type, the modern bold face — pleas- 
ingly clear and harmless to the vision of 
the young. 

The Wooster Primer has deservedly won 
highly favoratle opinions from a wide range 
of educators, both supervisors and those 
directly in charge of its class use. 

They find it well adapted to tae taste and 
faculties of the little ones, and we can, from 
even a cursory examination, speak well, 
even warmly of its plans, so successfully 
carried out, for enabling the child to take 
with good cheer and increasing zest the prc- 
gressive steps to a mastery of this beginner’s 
book. 

The Wooster Second Reader continues 
the Primer with subject-matter that by an 
easy transition gradually increases the 
vocabulary and rises to a higher range of 
thought and expression, yet the lessons, 
while more instructive and culturel, are no 
less attractive and aim to be fully within 
the child’s ability to read and apprehend. 

The illustrations must appeal to the child 
as they are frequent; full of life interest, 
with a vivid representation of familiar scenes 
and pleasantly interpret or enforce the 
lesson story. 

The Third Reader advances the little 
reader into an ever enlarging field of inter- 
est wherein he finds not only the story in 
prose or song that gratifies his love of the 
wonderful and the grotesque, but now, more 
seriously inclined, he is anxious to be up 
and doing, and Miss Wooster happily 
provides him with valuable, practical in- 
formation. Hence there are suitable and 
appetizing lessons in history, biography, 
geography, nature study, industry, hygiene, 
and ethics. 

As the author pertinently remarks, 
“Learning to read is important, but learn- 
ing what to read is equally important. The 
school readers should be the means of in- 
troducing boys and girls to such authors 
as have written good books for juvenile 
readers.” 

The Fourth Reader provides a generous 
menu for the youth in his ripening years 
with his awakening hunger for that which 
will minister to his mental, moral, and in- 
dustrial needs. While there are manifold 
selections that enliven the imagination and 
satisfy the craving of the young for the fanci- 
ful and the adventurous, there is still a large 
Proportion that happily dwells instruc- 
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tively on the graver activities of trade and 
commerce, and as well upon those social 
and civic interests that inspire to the doing 
of useful and honorable deeds. The il- 
lustrations, photographed from life and 
nature, are numerous, attractive, and finely 
complement the thought of the page. The 
poems are fittingly adjusted for mental 
relief and for reinforcing the special lesson 
of preceding prose. 

The Wooster Fifth Reader. This book 
closes the series, and its special aim seems 
to be, while fostering and fixing the dic- 
tionary habit for pronouncing and defining 
all words not already familiar, and while 
perfecting measurably the ability to render 
orally the thought of the page with adequate 
effect, to give useful information and to 
extend acquaintance with and form a taste 
for the best literature, old and new. It is 
clearly the consensus of opinion that this 
reader is a highly successful undertaking. 

Very much might be favorably written 
of Miss Wooster’s various devices for the 
study and mastery of words, as oral and 
thought symbols; and her management 
of reiteration and review work is really 
excellent. 

In closing, we may remark of the author, 
as voiced by the Philadelphia Times, that 
“She is winning fame by writing books for 
the public schools. She arranges them by 
a practical knowledge of the needs of chil- 
dren, having been a teacher herself.” 





RENEWING THEIR YOUTH 


THE OLpEst PUBLISHING Firm, LITTLE 
Brown, & Company, Move To 
BEACON HILL 


The fine cld Cabot mansion at 34 Beacon 
Street, Boston, facing the Common and 
at the head of the “‘long path” immortal- 
ized by the Autocrat, has become the new 
home of the oldest publishing* house in 
America — Little, Brown, -& Company. 
A prosperous sojourn of 125 years on the 
busiest part of Washington Street came 
to an end September 1, when the firm 
moved into larger and more elegant quar- 
ters on the slope of Beacon Hill, where 
extensive remodeling and rebuilding had 
been in progress since their purchase of 
the property in June. This removal is a 
visible phase of the steady expansion 
which has been a conspicuous feature of 
the past decade of this firm’s history. 

The new arrangement gives larger and 
more attractive quarters to all the depart- 
ments — markedly to the Educational De- 
partment, which has a suite of offices facing 
the Common which afford agreeable re- 
ception facilities for visiting teachers. This 
department is now more than five years old 
and has an attractive list of new text-books 
and supplementary books on exhibition. 

The success of the Wide Awake Readers 
has been the leading feature of the firm’s 
educational enterprise, though they have 
had a large sale for many of the other texts 
on their new list, and their agents have had 


the advantage of handling modern and~ 


active books which do not date back to the 
“‘consuiship of Plancus.” 

The striking feature of the firm’s educa- 
tional offerings for the new school year 
is easily the new series of geographical 
readers called “Little People Everywhere.” 
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Four volures in this series were published 
September 11, just after the removal to 
the new office — “Kathleen in Ireland,” 
“Manuel in Mexico,” ““Umé San in Japan” 
and “Rafael in Italy.” The picture- 
covers and gay colored frontispieces are 
backed up with excellent illustrations from 
photographs, and this is the first geographi- 
cal series to be based on child life. 

A call at the new offices would be worth 
the while of any teacher who tries to follow 
the new things, who has a feeling for atmos- 
sphere, or who finds himself near that 
serene and mellow section of Boston known 
as Beacon Hill. 





Just from the Press 


Blackboard 
Reading 


By MAUD MOORE 
Primary Supervisor of Schools, Canton, O. 





It will be of invaluable aid to experi- 
enced and inexperienced first grade 
teachers alike. The experienced will 
appreciate fully its worth and the in- 
experienced will hail it with delight. 

There are no more trying days for a 
first grade teacher than those of the 
first weeks, when forty or fifty medium 
and bright minds—as yet unaccus- 
tomed to formal learning of any kind 
— are having opened up to them a new 
life. 

The experienced and conscientious 
teacher is fearful lest she may not pro- 
ceed in just the right way; the inexpe- 
rienced teacher is at an utter lbss to 
know what or how to do. No one 
question has been asked oftener by 
teachers than 
“HOW DO YOU TEACH BEGINNERS 

TO READ?” 

This book deals definitely and ex- 
plicitly with just this work, giving the 
sentence to be used, and exact direc- 
tions as to how to proceed with each 
lesson. 

After reading directions and sen- 
tences not the slightest doubt as to 
what and how to do, remains in the 
mind of either experienced or inexperi- 
enced teachers. 

It is full of action and conversation 
work, which the children heartily enjoy 
and which promotes spontaneity and 
relieves of self-consciousness, 


160 Pages Cloth Price, 50 cents 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco 
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Drawing and Reading Busy - Work 
Lear’s Nonsense Alphabet 














—K 


L was a light 








Which burned all the night N was a net 
And lighted the gloom Which was thrown in the sea 
Of a very dark room. To catch fish for dinner 
] For you and for me . 


Useful nice light! " 


M Nice little net! 

















M . O was an orange 
was a mill : So yellow and round: 


Which stood on a hill, When it fell off the tree 
And turned round and round é 
It fell down to the ground 


With a loud hummy sound. 
m O 
Useful old mill! Down to the ground! 
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A HOME STUDY SUBSTITUTE 


Home study for pupils in the higher 
grades of grammar schools has become 
seemingly necessary. The pupil cannot do 
all his work in the ordinary school session. 
A remedy long has been sought by super- 
intendents, who are as much opposed to it 
as are the pupils and their parents. Mel- 
rose has added half an hour to the morn- 
ing session with excellent results. The 
pupils in the seventh, cighth, and ninth 
grades report at 8.30 instead of nine; this 
extra half hour is set apart as a study period. 

The pupil goes to school in the morning, 
fresh from a good night’s rest; he is in 
good condition to take up his study free 
from the interruptions which at home are 
inevitable; he has at hand the reference 
works necessary and a teacher who can 
give him the assistance he needs. ‘These 
he can rarely obtain at home. He avoids 
the bugbear of study after hours; he would 
need twice as much time at home to accom- 
plish what he does in school, and with the 
half-hour study period may leave school at 
the end of the afternoon session with all his 
work behind him. He can then take up 
out-door sports feeling that he is neglect- 
ing nothing of his school work. 

The mother must start the boy to school 
half an hour earlier; but she will be more 
than compensated for this little effort by 
avoiding the questions that he must inevi- 
tably ask about his lessons, many of which 
she is troubled to answer. The teacher has 
much to gain. Under any system she should 
be in her school-room half an hour before 
opening to plan her work for the day and 
this she can do as well with a room full of 
children, quietly studying, as if she were 
alone; but her chief gain is in the more 
uniform work done by the pupils if all 
have the same amount of study, since it 
is well known that in many cases home 
study means no study. These are the 
arguments for the Melrose plan. They do 
not apply to the high school, where home 
work seems necessary. Pupils there are 
older and have acquired the power of con- 
centration, which makes study at home more 
effective; but the Melrose plan seems a 
simple remedy for what really is a serious 
burden for pupils in the higher grades 
of grammar schools. — Boston Transcript 





GOOD-BYE TO SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


A WeEtL-KNnown LADy WILL SEND FREE 
TO ANY SUFFERER THE SECRET WHICH 
CurED HER 


From childhood I was distressed and 
humiliated by an unwelcome growth of 
hair on my face and arms. I tried all the 
depilatories, powders, liquids, creams, and 
other rub-on preparations I ever heard of, 
only to make it worse. For weeks I suf- 
fered the electric needle without being rid 
of my blemish. I spent hundreds of dol- 
lars in vain, until a friend recommended a 
simple preparation which succeeded where 
all else failed, in giving me permanent relief 
from all trace of hair. I will send full par- 
ticulars, free, to enable any other sufferer 
to achieve the same happy results privately 
at home. 


reply. Address, Mrs. Caroline Osgood, 


All I ask is a 2-cent stamp for 


If you have any trouble with your new class 
in Reading ask your Superintendent to get 
you the 


ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN 
SERIES 


It is a commonplace to-day that children are interested in action above all else. 
They are adepts at imitation and they are constantly in search of opportunities to 
indulge their passion jor play and jun. It is a happy idea to have a series of read- 
ers based on these great jundamental interests — Action, Imitation, and Fun. 
This is what Mara L. Pratt (now Mrs. Pratt-Chadwick) has recently done in a 
series published by the Educational Publishing Company. 

There are at least ten volumes in the series, and each volume works out one or more 
of the Classic myths, fables, or Mother Goose tales. 

Young Readers —in the second or third school year — are delighted with the 
treatment of the stories, which are presented according to latest psychological thought 
regarding method in the teaching oj reading. 

One of the strongest points in favor of these books is that they appeal to the child’s 
sense of humor. Most books neglect this sense entirely, which is nothing less than a 
misfortune. 

Happily we are growing away from the notion that we must present to children 
only that which attempts to teach them to be “ good” or “‘ gentle’’ or “‘kind”’ or “‘ obedi- 
ent.” The writer ventures the opinion that one can influence a child jor good more 
readily by making him laugh over good, wholesome jun than by preaching at him in a 
dull, morglizing way. 





M. V. O'SHEA 
Department of Education, University of Wisconsin 





: A Carefully Graded Series of 
Story Primers and First Reader Story Books 


Welcomed Everywhere 





Primers 
I The Little People’s Sound Primer 
II The Little Red Hen 
III The Three Pigs 
IV The Three Bears Mogeen 3 Ate 











Advanced Primers 


I Three Little Kittens— Chicken Little 
II Little Red Riding Hood 
IIL Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


First Readers 


I Puss in Boots— Reynard the Fox 
II Jack the Giant Killer 
III Hop o’ My Thumb— Little Tom Thumb 
IV Jack and the Beanstalk — Diamonds and Toads 


Fully Illustrated Cloth Price, 30 cents each 








480 C., Custom House, Providence, R. I. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
228 Wabash Ave, 18E 17th St. 50 Bromfield St, 717 Market St. 16 Trinity Ave. 
Chicago New York Boston Sen Prancisce Atlante 
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Drawing and Reading Busy-Work 
Lear’s Nonsense Alphabet 














P was a pig, ( ma 
Who was not very big; jis 
But his tail was too curly, = sy 
And that made him surly. R was a rabbit, 

p Who had a bad habit 


Cross little pig! Of eating the flowers 


In gardens and bowers. 
r 
Naughty fat rabbit! 





= 


S was the sugar-tongs, 








() was a quail 
With a very short tail; 
And he fed upon corn 


Nippity-nee, 
To take up the sugar 


In the evening and morn. To put in our tea. 


q ~ 
Quaint little quail! — Nippity-nee! 
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CONTINUOUS 


-READERS 








GRADES Ill. and IV. 


Ruskin’s King of the Golden 
River. 

Grimm’s Household Tales. 

Sewell’s Black Beauty. 

Mulock’s Little Lame Prince. 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the 
Little People of Lilliput. 


GRADES IV. and V. 


Ewing’s Jackanapes. 


Brown’s Rab and His Friends. 


Swift’s Gulliver Among the 
Giants. 


Paper, 15 Cents Cloth, 25 Cents 





Great Artists 


Booklets 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Entertaining and Beautifully Illustrated 


Price, Only Fifteen Cents Each 


The Story of Raphael 
The Story of Murillo 

The Story of Millet 

The Story of Landseer 
The Story of Rubens 

The Story of Durer 

The Story of Rembrandt 
The Story of Reynolds 
The Story of Bonheur 

10 The Story of Van Dyke 
Ir The Story of Angelo 

12 The Story of Titian 

13 The Story of Correggio 

14 The Story of Da Vinci 

15 The Story of Fra Angelico 
16 The Story of Guido Reni 
17 The Story of Sargent 

18 The Story of Millais 

19 The Story of Jules Breton 
20 The Story of Velasquez 
21 The Story of Turner 

22 The Story of Corot 

23 The Story ot Leighton 

24 Stories of Famous Pictures 


o on aunt Wn 


Containing Half-tone Engravings of the 


Masterpieces 





Educational Publishing Co. 


Boston New York 
Atlanta 


Chicago 
San Francisco 








BEGIN RIGHT 


Interest your class with a judicious 
and generous supply of the 


FAMOUS SCHOOL CLASSICS 


Fables—Myths—History—Biography—Geography 


SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS TEN OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH. 





First Grade. 
No. 2. Atsop’s FABLEs. 


Adapted for primary grades. Largetype. Fox and 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cock-a-Doodle and 
the Piece of Gold, the Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 
Sonechare™, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 


No. 3. Aisop’s FABLEs. 


Same as above. The Hawk and the Nightingale, 
The Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove. The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork, 


No. 73. Bups, STEMS AND Roots. 


A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated. 


No. 74. WHAT ANNIE SAw. 


Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 


No. 77. FLOWER Frienvs. I. 
Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 
Second Grade. 
No. 7. Litrce Rep Ripinc Hoop. 


The story of Little Red Riding Hood told in simple 
form, Illustrated, large type. 


No. 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 
Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 
No. 75. Roots AND STEMS. 
Nature Stories for second grade. 
Illustrated. 
No. 76. BIRD FRIENDS. 
Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The*Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations. 


No. 87. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME, 


Being the story of the Sleeping Beauty, Engi 
version, and the story of Siegfried and Brunhilde, Ger- 
man version. 
No. 185. RoBinson.Crusog. Part I. 

In simple form for second grade children. The 
story is complete in four numbers. Fully illustrated. 


Large, clear type. 


No. 186. Rospinson Crusok. Part II. 
No. 187. Rosinson Crusoe. Part IIL. 
No. 188. Rosprnson Crusor. Part IV. 


No. 189. CHILDREN OF History. I. 

The Story of the Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, S F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 


No. 190. CHILDREN OF History. II. 


The Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant. 


Third Grade. 
No. 1. Grimm’s Farry TALEs. I. 
Adapted by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade chil- 


dren Contains the following stories: The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 


No. 9. THe Srory or BRYANT. 


A short biography of 32 pages, suitable to the under- 
standing of third grade children Our third grade list 
contams biographies of twenty-five noted men and 
women. Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 


No. 25. Srory or CoLUMBUs, 
No. 26. PUTNAM. 

No. 27. PENN. 

No. 28. WASHINGTON. 

No. 29 FRANKLIN. 

We. 30. WEBSTER. 

No. 31. LINCOLN. 


No. 35. LowELt. 

No. 36. TENNYSON. 

No. 42. WHITTIER. 

No. 43. Cooper. 

No. 44. Futon. 

No. 48. Ext Wuirney. 
No. 60. EpIsON. 

No. 61. HAWTHORNE. 

No. 62. S. F. B. Morse. 
No, 63. Louisa M. ALcorr. 
No. 64. JAMES WATT. 

No. 70. STEPHENSON. 

No. 72. POCAHONTAS. 

No, 81. Cyrus W. FIEeLp. 


No. 20, STORIES FROM GARDEN AND Frexp. I- 
Contains 15 short stories that first appeared in Pr#- 

mary Education. 

No. 21. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FiELp. II. 
Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc. 


No. 45. STORIES OF THE PILGRIMS. 
In simple form, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers. 


No. 46, Story oF THE Boston Tea Parity. 
Besides the Story of the Tea Party, the book con- 
tains words and music of two songs, “‘ Revolutionary 
Tea” and “‘ The Origin of Yankee Doodle.” 
No. 68. Sroxy OF THE NORSEMEN. 
A story in simple form, by Mrs. S. E. Dawes, of 
how the brave Norse Eric discovered America. 
No. 69. Puss In Boots. 


Old, yet always of interest to boys and girls is the 
tale of Puss in Boots. 


No. 95. StTorigs OF REvoLuTION. I. 
Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 
No. 96. Srortes OF Revo.ution. II. 
Same as above. British driven from Boston. 
No. 101. Srorres OF REVOLUTION. III. 
Same as g5 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 
No. 120. THE Liperty BELL. 
Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 
“ There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


Fourth Grade. 


No. 22. THE GOLDEN ToucH. 

Taken from the “‘ Wonder Book.” To those who are 
not familiar with the “Wonder Book,” we -would say 
the stories are the classic myths made readable for 


children. 

No. 82. Story oF HuLMmEs. 

No. 83. Story oF LA SALLE. 
No. 80. LONGFELLOW. 

No. 90. De Soro. 

No. ot. MARQUETTE. 

No. 098. . Boone. 

No. 99. PIONEERS OF THE WEST. 


The story of Lewis and Clark and how they found 
the Columbia River. 


No. 100. FREMONT AND Kit Carson. 


No. 125. SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOW. 
Containing the following selections from - 
low’s writings: The Village th, The Old 


on the Stairs, The Arrow and the . The 
Window, The Day is Done, Rain [Ly eS 
Reaper and the Flowers, Afternoon in February, The 
Rainy Day, Excelsior, The Wreck of the Hesperus, 
Paul Revere’s Ride. 


Joan oF Arc. 


No. 193- 
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This is the Season to get a 


FREE 


SCHOOL LIBRARY Pears’ 


6é 
For Use Throughout the Year A cake of pre- 
Hundreds of School Libraries in all States and vention 1s vous a 
Territories acknowledge their indebtedness to box of cure. 
our method. Don’t wait until 


A POST CARD sent us will, by return 


mail, in response to request, bring you FREE, 


the mischief’s done 
before using Pears’ 


100 or more Certificates, and full information, 
with Library Lists and Complete Catalog. Soap. 

Three hundred and more volumes There’s no pre- 
of our publication, covering all grades and 


ventive so good as 
all subjects. 


Pears’ Soap. 


Established in 1789. 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 























MONTH BY MONTH BOOKS 


By SARAH H. WILLIS and FLORENCE V. FARMER 


These volumes place at the disposal of the primary teacher a rich supply of excellent material suited 
to the season and selected for its adaptability in correlating Nature Study to Reading, Language, Draw- 
ing, Construction Work and so on. There are many illustrations, together with blackboard sketches, 


calendar designs, etc. Both the quality of the material and the convenience of arrangement will 
recommend these books to the practical teacher. 


In cloth: Autumn $1.25 Winter $1.25 Spring, $1.30 The set $4.00 
In paper: Ten monthly volumes 25 cents each The set $2.50 


DAY BY DAY 


IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 
By ALICE MAUDE BRIDGHAM 


A series of desk books for the teacher. A plan is outlined for each day in the school year. The 
plans are flexible and may either be used just as presented or adapted to conform to the teacher’s own 
ideas. They offer helpful suggestion without any sacrifice of originality or individuality of method. 
The books contain work on Dictation, Drawing, Language, History, Geography, Nature Study, etc. 
There are lessons on Animals, Birds, Fruit, Insects, Weather, Calendars, People, Occupations, Direc- 


a... tion, Paper Folding and Cutting, Flowers, Trees, etc. 


In cloth: Autumn $1.25 Winter $1.25 Spring $1.50 The set $4.00 
SPECIAL OFFER 

Either set in cloth $4.00) Both 

TEACHER’S MAGAZINE, For Primary Grades, one year $1.00 { $4.00 


$5.00 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, NEW YORK 














